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THE DEATH OF THE YOUNGEST. 


BY WILLIAM JONES. 
Dearu! death! amidst the beautiful. the gentile and the meek— 
Ob mother! bush thine agony above that infan:’s sleep, 
Nor gaze thus wildly on the brow the smile hath scarcely left.— 
Calm thee, and bless the Hand that gave, the Wiil that bath bereft. 


Yes! in the eyes submissive raised amidst conflicting tears, 

The trustfulness that never fail’d through long and painful years, 
The hands entwined, the pallid lips, that move in silent pray'r,— 
Thine heart, sad mother, tried by Heaven, still rests unfalt'ring there. 


That child !—how passively he lies, so lovely and serene, 

More like a marble semblance than a form where breath hath been, 
It seems as though some angel's voice had lull'd it to repose, 
And with a dream of Paradise that young life met its close! 


The last born, too, that little one! the weakliest of the fold ! 
No marvel that his birthright was a wealth of love untold, 

‘That she, now mourning heavily, would fain have died to save 
The tendril of her household stem from darkness and the grave. 


So winsome in his artlessness such sunshine in his joy, 

Earth seem d to welcome with a smile the presence of the bov, 

And all was oright,—one momen more, the dream had pass'd away. 
*Twas well that he should seek ahome unsullied by decay ' 


Why marvel that the flow’r should fade, with no congenial sky 

To bring its budding glory forth, or warm its summer dye !— 

‘That sweet birds droop, when wintry winds despoil them of their nest ? 
Oh! where but in a shadeless land shall imnocence find rest’ 


And blessed are the memories they leave upon the heart, 
That wither not, but grow with age, and tenderness impart ; 
That soothe us when affliction steals upon our gentler mood, 
And sanctifies with hopeful thoeghts our days of solitude ! 


Letthe young sleeper rest in peace! The spirit is with Him 
Who cali’d him hence, before one tear those eyes of blue could dim. 
Let him depart—'twere better thus, while pure and undetiled,— 
Aud in the better land above, O mother, seek thy child! 


A CURVET OR TWO IN THE CAREER OF TOM 
WILK'NS.—sy cuakLes 


“Nought but a thorough reformation of manners in every particular,—no 
thing less than an infusion of new life into my moral economy, through all its 
ramifications, will avail to meet the exigency of the case, and suffice to make 
me a respectable man. | am now two-aud-thirty. I have becn asad dog in 
my time. I have neglected several excellent opportunities, and thrown away 
many good chances. If I disgust Whibley, I lose my last frieud. 1 will—} 
must pull up” 

This soliloquy escaped me as | re-fulded Whibley’s letter, and returned it to 
its envelope Whibley was my late fa'her’s partner. He was aa old bachelor. 
with many of the peculiarities that attach to such as prefer a celibate existence ; 
but, although too regular, methodical, chronometrical, he was a worthy old 
creature ; for I really believe his many writtea exhortations to me would have 
been accounted admirable, even had they not been folded over the ten-pound 
notes that accompanied them But | had greatly disgusted him for some tine 
past by certain proceedings not conformable to the ngid exactions of propriety 
and reason ; and his advice, or rather reproof, had of late been delivered plainly 
and orally, seeking to derive uo zest or emphasis from the old lady of Thread- 
needle Street, but relying for its effect simply upon its own unadorned merits o 
sense and diction. 

His letter came to acquaint me that he had spoken in my favour to an East 
India Director, who had all but promised to procure me an appomtment; and 
the writer requested to see me at eleven o'clock precisely on the following 
morning. 

The perosal of this letter. as | have more than indicated, operated upon me 
as a moral stimulus. A vision of what might be done (prudence preceding me, 
and paving the way) with two or three hundred a-year filled every creek and 
cranny of my brain. A small, but elegantly furnished house, rose like an ex- 
halation at my bidding. Anamiable and mteresting wife, such an one as would 
make Whibley himself curse his forty years’ obstinate apathy, walked into 1 at 
once, and presided over domestic affairs ; and in a minute or two, chubby and 
well-favoured children, with strenuous persistence, climbed up my shins, and 
settled themselves upon my kuee-pans. The two or three hundred expanded) 
betimes into twothousand. Thomas Wilkins, Esq , Secretary to the East [ndia 
Company, received the thanks of the Directors in a gold snoff-box, ilaid with 
a and returned his acknowledgments, after a ten-guinea dinner at the 

jon. 

_ Diligence, sobriety, continence of speech, gravity of aspect, virtues I had 
hitherto little—nay, not at all,—cultivated, these must be brought into play. 
must be enlisted in my service, ere I could hope to procure this preferment, or 
to acquire these blessings But how to fortify myself against a barely possible 
relapse into my old i lar courses! Wisely conscious of the weakness of 
human nature in general, | was aware of my own share of it in particalar. 1 
seized a pen and a sheet of foolscap, and proceeded to take measures that my 
good resolutions should not vanish as quickly as they had come. “ Carpe 

;” “ Procrastination is the thief of time ;” “* Tempus fugit ;” “ Time 
and tide wait for no man ;’’—several thrifty maxims, wise axioms, and 


‘reflections, the whole interspersed with sundry more familiar and encouraging 
exhortations, such as, “Go it, lad,”"——** At ‘em again, my boy,”—* Keep mov- 
ing, Tom Wilkins,”’—these | committed to paper in my best hand; and, as a 
painstaking shaver never omits to whet his razor upon a strop, so [ intend to 
draw my manuscript from my desk diurnally at matins, tothe end that my 
‘worthy resolves should always bear a keen edge. 
_ Having completed this round-tex: transcript, all at once came into my mind 
that admirable speech of Ulysses to the son of Peleus, in Troilus and Cressida, 
wherein the sagacious counsellor impresses upon Achilles the necessity of a 
kind of perpetual motion perseverance. ‘ What human being, unless he be a 
wretch rusted to the very core by sloth, could resist the eloquence of such 
reasoning ’” | exclaimed, after referring to and reading the speech in question ; 
but, as | found it rather long, I forbore copying it, as I bad designed, and con- 
tented myself with transferring the salt of it to my memory. ' 
“Franklin! wisest, or if not wisest, worldliest of men, you were right when, 
inspired by the muse, you struck off that fine couplet, 


‘ Early to bed, aud early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.’ 


When a fellow gets up betimes, he has the day before him: he can take Time 
by the fore lock and give it such a plaguy pull as to make the old rascal believe 
that you want to have him all to yourself. Health, wealth, wisdom, and Wil- 
kins for ever!” 

In a word, having all day long fortified the mental part of me by every in- 
stigation to prudence that memury could recal or ingenuity create, towards 
evening | stimulated the physical portion of my duplex being with two glasses 
of grog (I had gone to the cupboard for the purpose of shivering my spirit- 
bottles); and about half past eight I stepped into bed with a kind of Socratic 
magnanimity, aot unmingied wih a placid scorn of my more fallible fellow- 
creatures. 

i passed a restless and perturbed night, and was just about to sink into a 
sweet and refreshing slumber, when the clock of St. Martin's striking the seli- 
appointed hour of five, caused me to open my receutly-closed eyes, and my 
adinouitory manuserp!, which | had pinned to the bed-curtain, stared me in the 
tace. Theu ensued such a wrestling-match between duty and toclination,— 
such a cuntest between the bedstead and the clothes-horse,—as kept my dubious 
hand in mid-air, ond held it suspended over the tassel of my night-cap. Habit, 
tamtliar toad! squatted upon my pilow, and poured a leperous distilment of 
poppies into minevear, suggesting in this wise :—“ Don’t make a fool of your- 
self, Wilkins, by any manner of means. Ue wise: take your nap out. * Sleep 
while you may,’ asthe song says. Throughout the length and breadth of the 
land not a lark has yet pulled his head from under his prion {If you get up, 
jyou'll assuredly catch rheumatism, lumbago, or 4 catarrh, that'll stick to you 
during your mortal sojourn. What! you will make such an ass of yourself, 
jwill you’ You've no business to get up these four hours. Go to sleep, you 
jover virtuous poppy.” 

Despising aud defying these base suggestions, | sprang from my couch, 
‘washed mysel! as quickly as alternate yawumg and sneezing would let me, and, 
having completed tiny toilet, stole down stairs in sileace, and issued mto the 


cool avd bracing air. It was a lovely summer morning ; the sun had risen a 
considerable height, and was bathing the chunney pots with his own particular 


splendour, and giving homely bricks and morta: a touch of the sublime. 1 sur- 


'veyed the beauty of the scene as | walked aloug, and, casting my eye apon the 


—— on the second floors, mourned over the wicked sluggishness of 
tManktud,. 

“ Now,” cried I, with a new-born zeal which elicited my own commendation, 
“if the nasal grindery, the snores at this tnoment in course of unconscious es- 
cape, could be aggregated, could be formed into one mighty volume, it were a 


jsound to tear hell's concave. 


* Falsely luxurious! will uot man arise &c. 


I repeated that fine passage of Thomson several tunes, to keep my energies 
in doe propulsion, and at length found myself at Padds rin 
Aud here, arrived at this suburb, [ could not but acknowledge that this so 


early pedestrian discipline (being mwardly unprepared) was rather trying to 


mau, considered as a locomotive machine. 


, 


“It is true,” said I, resting myself vn a milestone, ‘and it may be alto- 


jgether natural, that | feel a strong present bias towards hot rolls, and recognise 
jwithin me @ monstrous yearning after the coffeepot. Respiration, | confess, 
jhas become a difficult process ; my joints have lost their wonted oleaginous 
lubricity, and the calves of my legs are as hard as the nether millstone. But 


jon—on. Practice makes perfect. I have at least two hours and a half good. 
a penne me along the Edgeware Road, and if I can but reach Kil- 

There is a road-side public-house not far down the pore. entrance to 
our vast metropolis which J have just istatbands I drew up before in. The 
scene instructed me to pause. it was one that Morland was weil skilled to 
jpaint. Three loads of h»y, and their attendant carters seated on the bench in 
front of the house,—two young, one of the middie age. As | was calmly tak:ng 
1a the rustic scene, my eye alighted on one of the outside shutters of the par- 
lour-window, whereon was painted ** Fine Roman Purl.” 

“Fine Roman Purl!” quoth I, with that sagacious intonation wherewith 
! to bring forty ** Your most obedient” to an un- 
reasonable proposition; “‘ Fine Roman Purl! I have heard of this same be- 
wverage. It’s an undoubted fact that the Romans held possession of this our 
isle of Britain during a hundred years, more or less. What so likely as that 
Lhe mixtere may have been transmitted from the Romans down to us! Per- 


your dry hamourists are a 


moral||baps this very drink found favour with the legions of Julius Caesar, and was 
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- with cabs than to be splashed by them. Accordingly, I got out in te Pesky 4 
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OcrTosBer 4, 


passed from band to hand by the cohorts of Germanicus. And now I remem- 
ber to have heard that this same good stuff is an excellent stomachic, and gives, 


— — | though he knew old Whibley well, and was perfectly aware that to keep an ap- 
/pointment with him was of the slightest consequence in life. “See!” point- 


tone and vigour to our hard-working, early-rising artizans. 1 might do a worse ling with his stick to the clock of Bew Church, “it wants twenty minutes. Jf 


thing than take a pull at the transalpine preparation.”” 

So saying, and with a corresponding intent, I entered the house, ordered a 
pint to be compounded for me, and took my seat on the bench between the 
youthful Damon and Corydon and the middle aged Dametas. 

1 had not long been in possession of my liquid, which I discovered to be o 
singularly seductive flavour, before the generosity of my nature was mutely 
appealed to by the elderly swain. whom I have called Damewtas, who, drawing, 
the back of his hand over his mouth, and peering eagerly into my measure, in, 
this unsophisticated manner gave me to understand that tee-total medals had, 
been struck in vain for himself and his companions. I “ explained his asking! 
eye,” and returned no churlish refusal, but, giving him largess to the amount! 
of a quart, I bade him issue directions that my smaller measure should be re- 

lenished. This matter pleasantly adjusted, I became yoked in temporary’! 
fetiowship with these courteoug yokels, who, I found, were men of no small 
amount of information upon points on which [ was greatly deficient. It is as- 
tonishing how, as my second pint began to ebb, my interest in agricultural 
affairs gradually heightened, and how the expression of that interest became 
animated, emphatic, and intense. 

* And so the wheat looks pretty fairish, does it? And no blight? And how 
of oats? And barley, what of it? Potatoes plentiful, but carrots rather scanty ! 
Onions—you never saw anything like ’em, you say ?” | 

These questions and inquiries [ put at least twenty times, and had them duly, 
answered, making hyperbolical ejaculations when the replies happened to give. 
satisfaction. At length the three patient respondents were furnished with du-| 

licates, each of his own proper person; the horse-trough became two; the, 
oads of hay multiplied ; and immediately after | had made a final application, 
to my pewter vessel, that I might soberly examine into these magical inconsie- 
tencies, the whole began to whirl round with alarming rapidity, and my facul- 
ties were for a while suspended. 

When I came to myself, and opened my eyes, the first thing the visual rays 
did, was to ascend a perpendicular hay fork ; and, while I was yet marvellirg 
at this strange and useless expenditure of the ocular functions, a huge face, 
‘round as the moon,” overhung mine, and hid the welkin from my view. 

“ Bist better, mister?’ shouted an ill-regulated voice into my ear, which vi 
brated cruelly upon my sensorium. ‘ You told us you wurt going back to Lon- 
don. Where dost live?” 

I satisfied the querist on this head as well as I could, and was not sorry to 
hear that he and his companions would pass the end of the street in which ] 
resided, on their way to the Haymarket, and that he would take care to stand 
me down at the corner. 

Having given this assurance, the philanthropic clown vanished over the 
wheels, and presently the waggon was put in motion. In due time my slum- 
bers were broken in upon by my attentive friend, who requested me to allow 
myself to be handed down to bis auxiliaries below. My descent safely accom-, 

lished, the jolly triumvirate bade me good morning, and shook me by the 
and, and J made the worst of my way (between kerb and area railings) to my 
own lodging. 

My knock at the door was heard by my landlady, who came out into the area 
to see who could have made so palsied an application for admittance, with a 
face such as a diligent housewife commonly wears when she is suddenly with- 
drawn from the wash-tub to answer the tax gatherer, and who now beheld me 
waving about on the door-step like a willow of Babylon, muttering in what 
might have passed for a Babylonish dialect. 

“If it isnt that Wilkins, all mops and brooms, may I never—” 

4 She was gone, but made an instant presentation of herself at the open street- 

oor. 

**Well, what on earth have you been doing with yourself, Mr. Wilkins?’ 
said she, ‘‘ and at this time o’ morning, and after the lecture on temperance you 
gave me last night before you went to bed? What in the world have you been 
about? Don’t come anear me—don’t. If you don’t smell all the world like 
Mrs, Jarvis’s new sofy, as she wil/ have is all horsehair. Here’s a bit o’ clover 
sticking in your ear. Stand still now—do.” 

With this she turned me about, and divested me of my adherent agrarian 
produce. Having so done, she looked me earnestly in the face, and made that, 
almost indescribable and utterly unwriteable cluck, intended to signify, ** Lor 
a mercy! what a sad pity !”’ and then clasping her hands, and throwing them 
into her lap, burst into a violent fit of laughter. 

My gravity, however, was unmoved. ‘* Goodman,” said I, in asort of grind- 
ingly emphatic voice, taking her by the cap-strings, ‘brandy, soda-water, 

een tea, haddock. Must be tomy time. Won't be too late. Can't keep 

hibley waiting.” 

** Not you, indeed,” said Mrs. Goodman, making me acquainted with the! 
staircase—*' not you, indeed—I should think not. ere, go along up, and lay 
down for afew minutes. I'll set you to rights. I wasn't the wife of an ex- 
ciseman twenty-three years, and not to know what'll set a man upon his legs 
in less than no time.” 

And she did set me upon my legs, by the aid of a mixture more conducive to 
corporeal stability than any gauging stick ever leaned upon by unsophisticated 
exc/seman. 

Thus physically restored, and with so much skill and facility, I resolved, 
neverthe'ess, to eschew such prolonged peregrinations for the time to come, 
and to avoid purl as I would a pestilence, and taking another survey of my 
code of morals, which pleased me well, | underwent a final inspection from my 
careful landlady, got into a cab, and was driven into the city. 

Now, I had no particular wish to draw up before Whibley’s house, for your 
honest, striving applicants generally travel on foot, having nothing further to do 


and paid the fare, and was about to dive down Bucklersbury, when a walking-' 
stick in my ribs arrested my progress, and my friend Stalker stood before me. | 

“Ha! Tom,” said he, ‘dow d’ye dot What's the matter?’ Why, your 
phiz looks as long as an Irish deba‘e, and as white as the purity of a railway 
committee. Been visited by the apparition of a man in black, with a cane un- 
der his nose ?” 

“Oh no, Lord bless you! never better in my life. Anxious—a little anxious. 
Going to pull up, Stalker,—turn over a new leaf,—have begun to wash the 
blackamoor white,—got off the outer coat of sable,—have indeed.” 

‘Ha! ha! ha!” shouted Stalker, nearly sending his head throogh the 
pastrycook’s window. 

“ Don’t detain me now, that’s a good fellow !”’ said I; “ must keep my ap- 
pointment with old Whibley—tweive o’clock precisely.” 

“An appointment with old Whibley!” returned Stalker derisively,—as 


\lyou’d told me you were going to keep an appointment with the maneger of a 


cemetery I might have believed you. Have an anchovy sandwich and a glass 
of sherry. do you good.” 

“Well, I don’t know. It docs want twenty minutes. No—no, I cant. 
You'll let me go within the twenty, will you!”’ 

Honour!” 

“And so you're going to pull up, are you'” remarked Stalker, when we 
were comfortably seated in the coffee room, with a piut of sherry before us. 

“Yes; I've passed my Reform Bill, and put all my vices in Schedule A, 
Wilkins new revived. I began this morning.” 

“Very well. Ha! Began this morning! How’s that? What are you 
staring at? Anything the matter with my face? What?” 

“In confidence, Sta ker,—implicit confidence.” 

And I told him all without reserve. Icould nothelpit. My code of morals, 
my ear y porl, my return to town on the load of hay—all ” 

How Stalker laughed when he bad done staring! He shrieked again. They 
only who have been to the ‘Tower to see the wild beasts, can form a conception 
of it. He wanted his merriment to have a horizontal movement ; but the 
waiter came in just as he was going to throw himself upon the floor. 

* Wilkins,” said he, when the pain in his side had somewhat abated, “ you 
are the greatest fool | ever honoured with my acquaintance. Don't you know, 
there’s uo one requires humouring so much as a man’s own self? You can’t 
come the old saint over him, take my word for it. Til tell you a story. IJ was 
once proceeding down a bye-street, when, behold! there was my friend Jones 
walking a little way before me. Nobody in sight, feeling skittish, and knowin 
the milky vature of the man, what do Ido, but go quietly behind him, an 


‘|juamp upon his back? His back! ‘tis past blushing to think of. If you could 


but have seen how sneakingly | slid down that mon’s vertebre when an angry, 
astonished, and strange face over the shoulder glared into mine, you'd have 
pitied me Now, that’s what you sudden reformers dv You mistake a stran- 
ger for an old acquaintance, make yourselves too familiar, and suffer an igno- 
minious defeat.” 

There was reason in what Stalker had said. I began to feel I had no right 
to expect to be better than my neighbours all of a sudden. [ was thoroughly 
ashamed of my own virtue, and hanging the head, was so completely abashed 
that I could put no detaming hand upon Stalker's arm when he lifted his stick, 
and fixing its hook in the pendant handle of the bell-pull, summoned the waiter, 
and ordered another pint of sherry. 

* And what’s your business with Mr. What's-his-name’” resumed Stalker, 
pouring me out another glass of wine, for he saw I needed it. ** Has he any 
interest with the Missionary Society, or can he recommend you as teacher to a 
Sunday-school ?”’ 

“« Now, Stalker, don’t be too hard upon me,” said I, deprecating ridicule. 
‘“‘T’ll never do so any more, I assure you. I won’t make myself respectable, 
—I won't, indeed. No—Whibley’s going to get me into the India House.” 
“The India House!” said Stalker, with momentary animation. 

“ Yes,—a good thing ; won’t it be?” 

“‘[ don’t know that,” returned Stalker. ‘* Wound up for a certain number 
of hours, go through your round, and stop again, for one or two hundred a year.’’ 
a permanence, Stalker.” 

“ A permanence!” echoed he, in a tone as though instability, or a temporary 
condition of things, were far preferable. ‘‘A permanence! You wouldn't 
find it so. You'd never be to your time. Past twelve before your head would 
ever be under the shade of the portico ’’ 

“Past twelve!” I recollected myself. “ By-the-bye, what's o'clock? It 
must be over one.” 

“‘ Never mind,—sit down,” said Stalker, pulling me on to my seat. ** Why 
don’t you doas[do? Dabble in shares.” 

“Tn shares! what shares ?” 

“‘ Railroad shares, to be sure. Everybody's making his fortune by ’em every 
day, as easy as lying. Why, I expect to clear a thousand by the Imperial Hi- 
malayans.” 

* You do!” 

“Ay. I'll put you uptoit. Write for shares,—watch the market,—sell at 
a premium,—pocket the tin. Meet me here at four. We'll have a steak, and 
Vil tell you all about it.’’ 

“Twill. You expect to clear a thousand by the Himalayans! And no 
trouble 

** None in the least. India House !—pshaw !—hang the long-stooled asth- 
matic life. You'll be back to your time.” 

I hurried out. And yet it occurred to me, once more in the bland, sunshiny 
air, with my mystified eyes ‘as though they loved whate’er they looked upon,” 
what need of haste, since it was past two! And to meet old Whibley, one of 
the most monstrous bores that ever took the vital spirits out of an exhausted 
listener! I proceeded to his house at a very sedate pace. 

‘*T won't see him!” exclaimed Whibley to the servant, who announced my 
arrival. ‘* Didn’t I tell you to shut the door in his face when he came *” 

“*My dear Mr. Whibley, a thousand pardons,” said J, entering abruptly, like 
the gentleman in a farce ‘ But, my dear sir, what's the matter ?” 


Whibley was grinning horribly over his great toe, which, wrapped in flannels, 
was elevated on a footstool. 

“Ah, Woibley! Whibley !” said I, shaking my head comically,—“ the gout 
again! This would never be but for the port, the claret, the—” 

Hold your tongue, you worthless rascal! Be off !”’ cried Whibley. 

“ Well—I beg pardon—I went too far there,’’ said I, balancing myself with 
the back of achair, into which J contrived somehow to seat myself. ‘ You, 
like me, I know, are no great drinker. But you really should take more exer- 
cise. In a dry, warm day, like this, for instance You'll never be better till 
you do. Consider,—suppose it should fly up into your stomach. But I hope 
not,—no,—I do hope not.” 

Whibley made a hideous face at me before he spoke. 

“When Satan tempted Job,” said he, * how did he hope to succeed with 
him?” 

“Why, you know, my dear Whibley,’ said I,—‘Job! ah! to be sure, by 
the afflictions he put upon him.” 

“« And what were they ?”’ asked Whibley. 

« Why, you know, the afflictions were—”’ 

“His comforters!’ roared Whibley. ‘‘ And now, Master Wilkins, a word 
with you. You won't do for me. I can’t recommend such a fellow as you. 
It’s past two, and I said eleven. I cry off. I've written to my friend, the di- 
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rector, and here’s the letter,’ and he shook it at me in terrorem. ‘“ You're ir- 
reclaimable. You never will sow your wild oats, Master Wilkins.” 

“*Zounds, Whibley!” said I, “I'm always sowing em; but they grow so 
fast, and yield such abundant crops, that if [ don’t start a Pegasus, or get a 
good thorough-going nightmare, my moral granary won't contain ‘em.’ 

* Did ever any one hear such a beast !’’ cried Whibley. “ Be off! I'll in- 
terest myself for you no more. What's the matter with you’ What a face! 
Have you got the erystpelas! You've been drinking.’ 

I made a motion as of one deeply shocked and offended, and managed to 
slide one or two more peppermint-drops into my mouth. 

** Why weren't you here at eleven!” said Whibley, a little mollified. 

“The truth is,” I replied, * 1 was unavoidably detained. I knew when you 
got the appointment for me | must make an appearance, and was most anxious 
not again to tax your generosity. My agent had promised to dispose of my 
few Himalayan Imperials—”’ 

“And you really have been trying to do something for yourself'” cried 
Whibley, brightening up,—who would gladly have seen me engaged at a street- 
crossing rather than doing nothing. “* Now, Tom, I have hopes of you.” 

We now talked over the matter of the appointment, and I almost brought him 
round,—a circumstance that so elated my spirits that [ culd scarce contain 
myself. Dry, heavy discourse soon wearies me. Inan evil moment he pointed 
to the mantelpiece, and said. — 

“* Give me that bottle, Tom.” 

I arose for that purpose, and took up the bottle. 

“* Jenkins’s Ad Eternitatem Tincture,’ said I, reading the label. “‘ What 
on earth, my dear sir, is this?” 

“For my gout,” replied Whibley,—* Jenkins’s own recipe. He was the 
fellow who lived seventeen yeers longer than Parr ”’ 

* Oh, ] remember now,” 
coction, no more, of southern-wood, commonly called ‘ uld man.’”’ 

“ You don’t mean that, Tom Wilkins! Now, gently,—no nonsense.” 

“ It's notorious,” said [, thinking to make bim laugh (but J never had the 
gout,)—* you might as well think of curing the ague by an infusion of aspen- 
leaves. Now, if you would take—night and morning, mind,—a tablespoonful 
of * Wandering Jew’s Juiep,’ and rub the part affected three times a day with 
* Last Man’s Lotion ’"—”’ 

* Tom !—Tom Wilkins!” 

But | must needs go on. “I have heard a high eulogium of the virtues of 
‘ Methuselah’s Mixture’; but—’’ 

Here Whibley dealt me with his cratch such a crack upon my bamp of 
ideality as caused the organ of caution to start into unnatural prominence. 

* Be off!” roared Whibley, partially rising, and attempting to refresh my 
memory with a second applicatiou,—* if ever I think of you, speak to you, see 
you again, may my right hand forget its cunning.” ° 

“If you sbould, | hope it will, especially with that confounded crutch,’ 
thought I, as he brandished and bellowed me out of the room 

A fig for Whibley! an intemperate and furious old vagabond, against whom 
articles of peace ought in strict justice to have been exhibited. 1 would disdain 
to have recourse to him again, orto take anything at his intercession. I re-, 
turned to my friend, Stalker. He cheered me with the hopes of share-built 
prosperity, and we made a night of it [remember getting up in the night, 
lighting my candle with a Jucifer, and burning my code of morals. 

But | discovered, after a few month's anxious and torturing suspense, that 
poor Stalker had not only deceived me but himself. Not a share was to be had 
for love, however many might have been got for money. Meanwhile, Whibley 
took unto himself a young wife ; and I was made acquainted with the secret 
when I ventured a penitent application, that she was now his mght hand, and 
that she was never likely to forget her cunning. 

When I last saw Stalker, he was looking ruefully at a machine containing 
baked potatoes. He remarked that the vending of the vegetable was, doubt. 


less, a profitable employment during the winter months. As to shares, he) 


whispered in my ear something about “lobby the best share-market,”’ and 
hazarded a mysterious allusion to the * Railway Department of the Board of 
Trade.” We sighed and parted. 

“ Nothing,” says Dr. Samuel Johnson, with his usual double-dervise mors! 
power,—* nothing will compensate for the want of prudence ; and negligence 
and irregularity, long continued, will make knowledge useless, wit ridiculous, 
and genius contemptible.” ‘The reader will see that I am a living instance o 
the truth of our gigantic sage’s position ; and that negligence and irogularity| 
bear no more relation to prudence than a Pennsylvanian bond to an intention o 
payment. Vain and empty babbling,—jesting at wrong times and seasons,— 
never being true to his time,—these affect a man’s interests most injuriously ; 
while, on the other hand, a discreet tongue, a demure face, and, above all, his 
presence projected at the minute,—these virtues lead a man on to fortune ; for, 
as an ingenious friend of mine was wont once to observe, “the clock at the 
Horse Guards is not far from the Treasury.” 


NELSON’S DISPATCHES AND LETTERS.—VOL. 3. 
The Dispatches and Letters of Vice Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson. With 
Notes by Sir Nicholas H. Nicolas,G. C.M.G. Vol. IIL. Colburn. 
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| finished the wars of the Revolution,—and Wellington have been unknowt. 
| Baffled in the pursuit, he returued to Syracuse, to refit ; and then sailed ‘agaid 
“to find the enemy, if, as he said, they were at the Antipodes—* If,” he asserts; 
| writing to Lord St. Vincent, ** they are above water, I will find them out, and 
if possible, bring them to battle.”—** I yet,” he writes to Lady Nelson, * live 
lin hopes of meeting these fellows ; but it would have been my delight to have 
tried Bouaparte on a wind, for he commands the fleet as well as the army.” 
During the whole of this anxious search, the result of which was awaited with 
| so much anxiety at home, the efforts of its conductor were constantly impeded 
by the niggardly supply of light-eailing vessels, ‘To his commander-in chief, 
to Sir William Hamilton, and tv the Admuralty in England, his unceasing cry 
is—Frigates. “No Frigates says to Su William; “to which has 
jbeen, and may again be, attributed the loss of the French fleet.”’-—** Was | to 
die this moment,” he writes to Earl Spencer, *‘ want of frigates’ would be 
found stamped on my heart. No words of mine can express what | have, and 
jam suffering, for want of them.’’ On the squadron making the gulf of Coron, 
however, Trowbridge entered the port ; and there received certain intelligence 
that the French had been seen, four weeks previously, steering south east from 
|Candia. Once more, Nelson stood for the coast of Egypt ; and, on the Ist of 
| Aogoust, bis restless anxiety was allayed, by finding the French fleet—which 
| must actually have crossed him in his previous chase,—1:mvored in Aboukir Bay. 
lhe port of Alexandria, ruined by time and neglect, was maccessible to ships 
of large burthen; and though a reward of 10,000 livres had been offered to 
auy pilot of the country, who would carry the squadron in, Admiral Broeys had 
been compelled to take up his position in the open road. His ships lay im a 
istrong and compact line of battle ; the bheadmost vessel being as close as pos- 
sible to a shoal! on the north-west, and the rest of the feet forming a kind of 
' curve, or, as Capt. Berry describes it, obtuse angle, along the line of deep wa- 


said I, “it’s vile stuff. I’ve heard of it. A de- cer,—fianked oy numerous gun-boats, four frigates, and a battery of guus and 


‘mortars on an island in their van,—and so as not to be turned by any means in 
the south-west. 

| In this formidable position of the enemy,—and with the disadvantage for 
contending against it of the hour, which was sunset,—was fought, and won, 
‘the great battle of the Nile. ‘* The moment,’’ says Southey, * that Nelson 
perceived the position of the French, that intuitive genius with which he was 
‘endowed displayed itself: and it instantly struck him that where there was 
room for an enemy's ship to swing, there was room for one of ours to anchor.” 
So, too, says Capt. Berry ; but Southey continues: ‘‘the plan which he m- 
tended to pursue, therefore, was, to keep entirely on the outer side of the 
‘French line, aad station his ships, as far as he was able, one on the outer bow, 


| and another on the outer quarter, of each of the enemys" Now, that any 
such was Nelson's original plan of attack, is, for all that appears on the face 


‘the documents here brought together, an assumption of Mr. Southey, or of 
those whom he followed; and at any rate, this is one of those disputed histo- 
‘ri¢»| questions which the present volume undertakes to discuss. That the ac- 
‘tion was not so fought, of course our readers need not be told ; the five leading 
iships of the squadron having, as is sufficiently known, taken up their stations 
inside the enemy’s line; and the admural's ship, the Vanguard, with the re- 
‘mainder, having anchored on the outer side,—thus placing the French fleet 
‘between two fires. In reference to the whole of the questivs, however, Sir 
'Harry Nicolas has made a very successful use of certain passages in the Nar- 
jrative of Sir Edward Berry, Nelson's flag-captain at the battle of the Nile ; 
‘which Narrative was published immediately after the event—contained minute 
particulars of the action, and the search for the enemy that preceded it—had 
‘the approbation of Nelson himself, when he subsequently saw it—and gave to 
‘each man, while the facts were fresh in the memory of all, the opportunity to 
\protest against omission, or reclaim hisown. These passages must tempt us 
‘vack to a period preceding the battle. Independently of their bearing upon 
\this question, they are interesting as illustrations of the professional character 
‘and habits of the hero :— 

“« The Admiral,” says the narrative, “ had, and it appeared most justly, the 
highest opinion of, and placed the firmest reliance on, the valour and conduct 
‘of every Captain in his Squadron It had been his practice, during rhe whole 
of the cruise, whenever the weather and circumstances would permit, to have 
‘ais Captains on board the Vanguard ; where he would fully develope to them 
his own ideas of the different and best modes of attack, and such plans as he 
proposed to execute upon falling in with the Enemy, whatever thew postin or 
\situation might be, by day or by might. There was no pussible position in 
which they could be found, that he did not take into his calculation, and for the 
most advantageous attack of which he had not digested and arranged the best 
ipossible disposition of the force which he commanded. With the masterly 
ideas of their Admiral, therefore, on the subject of Naval tactics, every one of 
ithe Captains of his Squadron was most thoroughly acquainted ; and, upon sur 
veying the situation of the Enemy, they could ascertain with precision what 
iwere the ideas and intentions of their Commander, without the aid of ap 
‘further instructions ; by which means, signals became almost unnecessary, a | 
time was saved, and the attention of every Captain could almost undistractedly 
‘be paid tothe conduct of his own particular Stip—a circumstance from which, 
\upon this occasion, the advantages to the genera! service were almost incalcula- 
ble. it cannot here be thought irrelevant, to give some idea of what were the 
iplans which Admiral Nelson had formed, and which he explained to his Cap- 
‘ains with such perspicuity as to render his ideas completely their own. To the 


The events embraced in the third volume of this important publication ex 
tend over a small period of time; but one of great significance,—voth for the, 
magnitude of the results achieved, and as furnishing materials for the judgment) 
which posterity must pass on Englanud’s great naval hero. Within its com 
pass, is included the first independent one of that series of grand naval ex-. 
ploits, whose combination has lifted him above all other sea-conquerors ; whilst 
amid the glory by which it surrounded him, is seen the coming up, from thr 
time when it was “ no bigger than a man’s hand,” and gradual spreading, of, 
that cloud, whose more mournful influences it remains for a subsequent volum: 
to record, but which, even on the narrative in this have left a shadow that no 
argument can remove 

arly in the year 1798. Sir Horatio Nelson hoisted his flag in the Vanguard ; 
and was dispatched, by Earl St. Vincent, to the Mediterranean, with a smail 
squadron, to watch the expedition fitting out, under Bonaparte, at Toulon 
Being afterwards strongly reinforced by Lord St. Vincent, under the directious 
of the Admiralty, and having learnt that the enemy's fleet, which had sailed 
from Toulon, had seized on Malta, he followed them thither; but, receiving 
intelligence that they had left the island, he speculated on Egypt as their dest: 
nation,—and for Egypt he made all sail, in pursuit. From Alexandria to Cara 
mania, and from Caramania to Candia, he sought the fleet which, at that 
moment, carried Napoleon and his destinies ; and who shall say how the des- 


|Naval service, at least, they must prove not only interesting, but useful. Had 
‘ne fallen in with the French Fleet at sea, that he might make the best impres- 
jsion upon any part of it that should appear the most vulnerable, or the most 


eligible for attack, he divided his force into three Sub-squadrons, viz.— 


Vanguard, Onon, Culloden, 
Minotaur, Goliath, Theseus, 
Leander, Majestie, Alexander, 
Audacious, Bellerophon, Swiftsure. 
Defence, 

Zealous, 


Two of these Sub. squadrons were te attack the Ships of War, while the third 
was to pursue the Transports, and to sink and destroy as many as it could. 
he destination of the French armament was involved in doubt and uncer- 
vainty; but it forcibly struck the Admiral, that, as it was commanded by the 
|man whom the French had dignified by the title of the Conqueror of Italy, and 
‘as he had with bim a very large body of troops, an expedition had been planned 
‘whieh the land force might execute without the aid of their Fleet, should the 
\Transports be permitted to make their escape, and reach in safety their place 
of rendezvous ; it therefore became a material con sideration with the Admiral 
so to arrange his force as at once to en the whole attention of their Ships 


has been received 


tinies of Europe might have been altered, and its fortunes modelled, if Napo- he War, and at the same time materially to annoy and see their convoy. It 


Jeon had been then fallen in with? Nelson would, in all probability, have 


will be fully admitted, from the subsequent information 
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OcToser 4, 


upon the subject, that the ideas of the Admiral upon this occasion were per- 
fectly just, and that the plan which he had arranged was the most likely to 
frustrate the designs of the Enemy. Jt is almost unnecessary to explain his 
projected mode of attack at anchor, as that was minutely and precisely executed 


‘favourite Hero about? The French fleet has passed under his nose,’ &c. &c, 
‘To which I have everanswered, ‘ I know him well ; if fortune has not be- 
ifriended his labours and anxieties ir. this event, yet something capital will be 
done. I know him, and most of his gallant companions who are to support 


in the action which we now come to describe. These or however, were him in the day of battle. You will not hear from him till he has thundered in 


formed two months before an opportunity presented itself of executing any of 
them, and the advantage now was, that they were familiar to the understanding 
of every Captain in the Fleet. * * The Admiral made the signal to pre- 
pare for battle, and that it was his intention to attack the Enemy's van and 
centre, as they lay at anchor, and according to the plan before developed. * * 


The Admiral's designs were as fully known to his whole be carahay: as was his | 


determination to conquer, or perish in the attempt. The Goliath and Zealous 


‘the storm, and directed the whirlwind that will overwhelm the Enemy.’ My 
presages have been happily confirmed.’ 

| Teannot express,” says Collingwood, “ how great my joy is for the com- 
plete and glorious victory you have ovtained over the French—the most im- 
\portant to Europe, that was ever won.” 

These letters from his old companions in arms and professioval friends and 
‘admirers were among the pleasantest and most wholesome infusions in the full 


had the honour to lead inside, and to receive the first fire from the Van ships of \cup of adulation that was offered to his lip. But men of all professions cor- 


the Enemy, as well as from the Batteries and Gun-boats with which their van 

was strengthened. These two ships, with the Orion, Audacious, and Theseus 

took their stations inside of the Enemy's Line. and were immediately in close 

action. The Vanguard anchored the first on the outer side of the Enemy, and 

be opposed within half pistol-shot to Le Spartiate, the third in the Enemy’s 
ne.”’ 

“These passages,” says Sir Harris Nicolas, “admit of no other inference 
than that everything which took place was consistent with the preconceived 
plan; and that it was part of that plan for some of the ships to attack the ene- 
my from the inside.” 

For many day's preceding the battle, as is known to our readers by many a 
repeated account, Sir Horatio Nelson had searcely eaten or slept; but now 
that his anxiety was at an end, (for his anxiety was at all times to come up with 
his enemy—of victory he never doubted,) he ordered his dinner, and ate, while 
the preparations for battle were making on board the Vanguard. ‘‘ Before this 
time to-morrow,” he said, on his officers rising from table, ** I shall have gained 


a peerage or Westminster Abbey.” The details of the battle are familiar to! 


the English reader. During the engagement, Nelson received a wound in the 
head, which was supposed to be mortal, and he was carried below. On examina 
tion, however, it proved to be without danger, if he could be kept quiet ; but 
nothing could withhold him from the quarter-deck. Led by Captain Berry, he 
reappeared, when the ship of the French Admiral was on fire; and his first 
care was for the rescuing of the lives on board that ill fated vessel The fina! 
result, as our readers know, was the burning of the French flag ship, the Ori 
ent,—on board of which Brueys was dead,—and the capture of the enemy's 
entire fleet, with the exception of two ships of the line, which cut their cables 
in the forenoon, not having been engaged, and stood out to sea, and two frigates 
with them. These two ships, and one of the frigates, were shortly afterwards 
taken ; and thus, a single frigate was all that escaped capture or destruction, of 
the entire fleet which had conveyed the French to Egypt! 


‘tributed to its ** brewed enchantments.” Mr. Wyndham writes from Florence, 
where he was Minister :—“ It is impossible that any man can do more, or be 
greater in the eyes of all Europe, than you now stand.” In the Houses of 
Lerds and Commousthe debates on the motion fora vote of thanks were of 
ithe same intoxicating quality. 

| At Naples,—where the terror of the French arms had been at its height, 
‘and the progress of the forces of republicanism towards this fair prey had been 
watched with that sense of helplessness aud inability to move, which is called 
(fascination as applied to the bird on which the serpent has fixed his eye,—the 
feeling of a great deliverance was instant, and the revulsion had all the violence 
‘and excitement of her quick southern temperaments. ‘ The Queen and 
‘Lady Hamilton,” writes Capt. Capel, who carried the dispatches, ** both 
fainted.” A letter from her Majesty, to ber ambessador at the court of Lon- 
don, well expresses the passionate welcome given to this great exploit ; and is 
touching, both for the scenes which it describes, and in the womanly effusion 
‘of its admiration and grativude. 

In feet, Nelson had now reached the summit of glory ; and princes and states 
vied with each other in showering honours on his head—the Turkish Sultan, 
‘the Czar Paul, the Kings of Sardinia and Naples, and the little Island of 
‘Zante. At home, the King gave him, with honourable augmentations to his 
‘armorial ensign, his well known motto of Palmam qui meruu ferat—he was 
lcreated Baron Nelson of the Nile, with a pension of £2,000 for his own hfe 
‘and those of two immediate successors—a grant of £10,000 was voted him 
by the East India Company—a piece of plate by the Turkish Company— 
‘another by the Patriotic Fund—and a sword by the City of London. The 
Parliaments of England and Ireland transmitted their thanks, and cities sent 
‘their freedom The Dukedom and domain of Bronti, worth 3,000/. a-year, 
were bestowed on him by the Sicilian Court.—This was the zenith of his great 
fortunes ; when be had attained a fame which future successes could but con- 
firm, and no shadow from his own heart had as yet darkened the glory with 


The victory was the most complete and glorious in the annals of naval his- 


tory ; and never was victory hailed with such tumultuous rejoicing. From all’ 


directions, poured into the Vanguard the tides of incense and congratulation | 
At home, where, as is usual in the tactics of party, the unsuccessful search for! 
the Toulon fleet had been made an argument against the Minister who appointed! 
the young Admiral, its annihiation by his arm was a conclusive answer, which, 
lifted the government into a position of great strength. The correspondence, 
here becumes very interesting The hero's thirst for praise drank long, and) 
intoxicating, and it may be unwholesome draughts,—whose effects on his wrth 
ral constitution, combining inopportunely with other dangerous influences, may 


be traced through all his after-career. It is only, says Sir Harris Nicolas, from) 


an examination of the publications of the day, or from the reading of tho-e 
Letters and Dispatches, that any adequate idea can be formed of the transcen- 
dent effect which this victory had on the public mind. Besides the dispatch 
of Earl Spencer himself, which spoke of it as ** not having its parallel in naval 
history,” the following letter from the Countess was well calculated to show 
the hero how important a diversion he had created in favour of his employ. 
ers :— 

“ Joy, joy, joy to you, brave, gallant, immortalized Nelson! May that great 
God, whose cause you so valiantly support, protect and bless you to the end of 
your orilliant career! Such a race surely never was ran. My heart is abso- 
lutely bursting with different sensations of joy, of gratitude. of pride, of every 
emotion that ever warmed the bosom of a British womae, on hearing of her 
Country's glory—and all produced by you, my dear, my good friend. And 
what shall I say to you for your attention to me, in your behaviour to Captain 
Capel? All, all I cam say must fall short of my wishes, of my sentiments 
about you. This moment the guns are firing, illuminations are preparing, your 
gallant name is echoed from street to street, and every Briton feels his ob hga- 
tions to you weighing him down. Bat if these strangers feel in this manner 
about you, who can express what We of this House feel about yout What 
incaleulable service have you been of to my dear Lord Spencer! How grate 
fully. as First Lord of the Admiralty, doer he place on your brow these laurels 
80 gloriously won. In a public, in a private view, what does he not feel at this 
illustrious achievement of yours, my dear Sir Horatio, and your gallant Squad- 
rons ! What a fair and splendid page page have you and your heroic com- 
panions added to the records of his cluinistratign of the Navy! And,as wife 
of this excellent man, what do J not feel for you all, as executors of his schemes 
and plans! But I am come to the end of my paper, luckily for you, or { should 
gallop on for ever at this rate. | am half mad, and I fear I have written a 
strange Letter, but you'll excuse it. Almighty God protect you! Adieu! 
How anxious we shall be to hear of your health! Lady Nelson has had an 
sent to her.” 

dy Parker, the wife of his old patron, again appears with her tribute :— 

“*My dear and immortal Nelson !—I am very sure that you will know what 
I feel upon your unparalleled victory. Captain Cockburn will tell you that I am 
not yet come to my senses ....Al| Europe nas cause to bless the day that you 
were born.” 

Lord Hood, a rival commander, writes :—‘‘ Your victory is the most com- 
plete and splendid history records. * * It may be justly said that your Lord- 
ship has preserved from anarchy, distress, and misery, the greatest part of Eu- 


ro 

Tord Howe. another rival fame, and pre eminent till Nelson's day, told Capt. 
Berry that “it stood unparalleled ; and singular in this instance that every! 
Captain distinguished himself.""—Admiral Goodal writes :— 

“ With what pleasure, my dear Nelson, do [ congratulate you on your 
glorious Nictory ! I know uot where to place the preference in my praises ; 
whether to the boldness of the attempt, or the skill with which it was conduct- 
ed, unrivalled ia our Annals. I have often been obliged to stand in the breach 
against the senseless criticisms of the noble and ignoble of this Country ; you 
know them well—governed by the tide of sure and immediate success, Know- 
ing my attachment to you, how often have I been questioned, * Wha: is your 


‘which victory had encircled his brow. 
Whether his friend, Cap'ain Hallowell, of the Swiftsure, foresaw the danger- 
lous eensequences of the stimulants which the Victor of the Nile was imbibing, 
‘and determined, at this high festival of praise, to introduce the wholesome old 
‘Egyptian warning of the skeleton —or whatever more original motive he may 
lhave had—no gift commemorating that great action was so extraordinary as 
ithe one which he mtroduced, amid the sword and coronet and diamond plume 
‘and heraldic pomp which it had earned. This wasa coffin, made out of the 
imast ofthe French admiral’s ship ; and presenting, by the side of these worldly 
\bonours and distinctions, the final moral of them all :— 
* So careful was be,”’ says Sir Harris Nicolas, ‘ that nothing whatever should 
'be used in its construction that was not taken from it, that the staples were 
formed of the spikes drawn from the cheeks of the mast, which were driven 
linto the edge of the Coffin, and when the lid was put on, toggles were put 
linto the staples to keep it down, so as to prevent the necessity of using nails 
lor screws for that purpuse. ‘The nails in the Coffin were likewise made from 
ithe spikes taken from the mast. A Paper was pasted on the bottom, contain- 
ling the following Certificate :—‘* I do hereby certify that every part of this 
icoffin is made of the wood and iron of L’Orient, most of which was picked up 
lby his Majesty’s Ship, under my command, in the Bay of Aboukir. Swiftsure, 
\May 23, 1799 —Ben. Hallowell.’ This singular present was accompanied by 
the following Letter, which is taken from the original, in the Nelsoh Papers ; 
'a fact it is necessary to state, because both Charnock and Harrison, not content- 
led with destroying its simplicity, altered the address to ‘ Sir,’ and changed the 
jdate to ‘ August 1798,’ to make it appear that the Coffin was sent immediate 
‘ly after the Battle ef the Nile. Though printed correctly by Clarkeand M‘Ar- 
‘thar, Southey followed the copy given by Charnock and Harrison. [tis greatly 
to be regretted that Nelson’s reply has not been found :— 

“* The Right Hon. Lord Nelson, K. B. 

** My Lord,—Herewith I send you a Coffin, made of part of L’Orient’s Main 
mast, that when you are tired of this Life you may be buried in one of your 
own Trophies—but may that period be far distant, is the sincere wish of your 
obedient and much obliged servant. Ben Hatiowetu. 

* Swiftsure, May 23rd, 1799” 

* The astonishment that prevailed among the Crew of the Vanguard, Lord 
Nelson’s Flag-Ship, when they were convinced it was a Coffin which had been 
brought on board, will be long remembered by their Officers. ‘ We shall have 
hot work of it, indeed,’ said one of the Seamen ; * you see the Admiral intends 
to fight till he is killed, and there he is to be buried.’ Lord Nelson highly ap- 
preciated the present, and for some time had it placed upright, with the lid 
on, against the bulk head of his cabin, behind the chair on which he sat at din- 
ner. At length, by the entreaties of an old servant, he was prevailed on to 
allow it to be carried below. When his Lordship left the Vanguard, the Coffin 
}was removed into the Foudroyant, where it remained, for many days, on the 
gratings of the quarter-deck. While his Officers were one day looking at it, 
he came out of the cabin: ‘You may look at it, Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ as 
long as you please : but depend on it, none of you shall have it.’ Itis satis- 
factory to state that Nelson was actually buried in this coffin.” 

One other shadow, too, there fell upon this blaze of glory and congratulation, 
—less sound in its moral, and less wholesome in its effect, than the warning 
of Captain Hallowell. Amid all the enthusiasm which the victory of the Nile 
had excited, and the written effusions of the Ministry which it had served, the 
friends of Nelson had reason to complain, and himself to feel, that these were 
not adequately represented in honour which was conferred as their highest 
pract cal expression. That strange neglect which, either positively or com- 
paratively, had followed the hero through all the course of his unprecedented 
lservices, found means to penetrate even into this stronghold and high place of 
his fortunes. “ It was borne in mind,” says Sir Harris Nicolas, ** that Sir 
John Jervis had obtained an earldom, and Admiral Duncan a viscountcy— 
being two steps in the pe to each—for the battles of St. Vincent and 
C amperdown ; neither of which was so complete in itself, nor so important to 
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the country and to Europe, as.that of the Nile "—*“ Why not confer the shiiie!| “ And you, monsieur '’’ demanded the lady, with a little evident embarras- 
honours on Nelson as they did on Duncan?” is rung in my ears, almos! ment. 


r 


wherever I go.” says Captain Berry, writing from London —* I am extreme- ‘ Do not be uneasy on my account,” replied Coilin, “TI shall easily man- e * 
ly disappointed,” savs Lord Hood, that your well-earned honours are not age in some way or other.” 
ried farther—particolarly as Mr. Pitt told me, the day after Captain Cape! He gently tock the lady’s hand, and led her along with true courtier-like he 
arrived, that you would certainly be a Viscount, which J made known to Lady, grace When they arrived atthe duke’s quarters, the lady was ushered “a 
Nelson.” The reason for this distinction having been made in Nelson's case, through a small antechamber into a miserable room. There was, however, a a i 
appears in the letter in which the First Lord of the Admiralty ennounced the bed. ae ie aien a 
honour to the great admiral :— “ The lodging is not very brilliant, as you see, said the duke; “ but at all : 
“* Admiralty, 7th October, 1798 | events, you will be alone and undisturbed.” , ei 
“My dear Lord,— I have the greatest satisfaction in obeying His Majesty’s| ‘* But how can I do without my women!” exclaimed the marquise, with a % 


commands, by acquainting you that His Majesty has been graciously pleased look of fright. * I cannot find my way back to them at this hour, and through 
to testify his Royal approbation of your conduct in the signal and brilliant Vic- the intricacies of the passages. I shall die if left alone in this gloomy room, 
tory you obtained over the French Fleet on the Ist of August, by conferring with its thick walls, and that horrid deep set and barred window. Then, there 
on vou the Dignity of a Baron of Great Britain, by the name. style, and title 1s no lock to the door !"” 
of Baron Nelson of the Nile, and of Burnham Thorpe, in the County of Norfolk | ‘* Poor, poor lady !” sighed forth the duke several times. . 
In congratulating your Lordship on this high distinction, I have particular “ And where do you propose sleeping yourself!” asked the lady. 
pleasure in remarking, that it is the highest honour that has ever been confer- ‘‘ ! really do not exactly know,” replied the duke, thoughtfully. “ My 
red of an Officer of your standing in the Service, and who was not a Com-, brother, the cardinal, is not at this moment of the kiog’s train.” 
mander-in-Chief ; and the addition to the Title is meant more especially to ‘* Would you be satisfied with that antechamber?” again asked the lady. 
mark the occasion on which it was granted, which, however, without any such ‘“* Most assuredly,”’ responded the duke. ‘ But I fear much that I should 
precaution, is certainly of a nature never to be forgotten.” | inconven:ence you ?” 
Becausé, then, the Mediterranean Fleet, which achieved this great victory, ‘* No,” said the lady. “If I knew you were near, I should no longer be 
was détached from that of Lord St. Vincent two thousand miles away—though afraid of sleeping in this room ; but——” 
the command which Nelson exercised was, to every practical intent, quite in| “I fully understand you, madame,” was the duke’s reply, with his hand to 
dependent, and covered a squadron of thirteen sail of the line,—he lost a step) his heart, and a profound bow. * Appearances will be of a doubtful character ; 
in the peerage, at the conjuration of a mere formality! But neither he nor, and your regard for your reputation——”’ 
his friends found the reason sufficient to relieve the consequence from the Coilin was about to take his departure with another profound bow, when the 
character of a slight,—and Parliament and the country were much of thew lady emphatically observed,— 
opinion. Geneedk Walpole told the Minister in the House, that “the argu | ‘ War, monsieur le duc, isa terrible thing!” 
ment was absurd ; it was the same as to say that, in the distribution ofreward, “ And, I apprehend,” added the duke, * that the general disorder which 
more attention should be paid torank than to merit.’’ Lord Hood writes :— every where prevails this night will be a sufficient excuse. But,” he contin- 
“In my humble judgment, a more flimsy reason was never given. All re- ued, “ I woul! much rather take up my quarters in the midst of the neighbour- 
munerations should be proportionate to the service done to the public, the) ing forest, than expose you to the slightest suspicion.” 
Officer who does it be first, second. or third in command But, mm fact, your! “| would be the last person in the world, monsieur, to drive you to that 
Lordship stood in the situation of Commander-in-Chief off the Mouth of the) extremity,” replied the marquise. ‘ And, to speak candidly, shall not be 
Nile, and couid not possibly receive any advice or assistance, at the distance able to sleep unless you are near me Youwill, therefore, greatly oblige me 
of near a thousand leagues from Earl St. Vincent, and conquered from your! by passing the night in that antechamber ” 
own personal zeal, ability, and judgment. I do assure you, my dear and much-| _“ After this it 1s impossible that I can refuse,’ answered the politest man in 
loved Lord, I am not singular in the sentiments I have stated. They are in) France and Nevarre. ‘ A chair will suffice for my bed; and I will sleep in 
unison with the general voice of your gratefal Country.” | the antechamber.” — 
Mr. Pitt said truly, that Nelson's “ glory did not depend on the rank to! “ So let it be,” said the lady ; “ and to morrow we will relate the incident 
which he might be raised in the peerage; * * nor did he think that it was| as it has occurred ; and [ trust that no one will see any thing to blame.” 
the title of Baron, Viscount, or Karl, that could enhance his consideration with) ‘* The first who shall dare to open his lips on the subject,” returned the 
Englishmen” :—but Sir Harris Nicolas observes, with equal truth, that * The duke, “ will have a small affair to settle with me !” 
degree of rank was the measure of his country’s gratitude ; and to bestow un ‘“ Then, mousieur le duc,” said the lady, * J accept your kind offer on one 
one man, for a comparatively small service, what is withheld from another for condition only, and that is, that you take the mattrass from the bed, that you 
a greater ach evement, is both a public injustice and an individual wrong.”’ | may better rest yourself!” aS 
or this proud victory, the country nearly paid with the life of her great cap || ‘Ihe duke resisted, and the lady insisted ; but the latter, in case of non-com- 
tain. The sufferings arising from the new wound, added to his previous) pliance, heving threatened to return to the stairs, he at last did as the lady 
anxiety and long and arduous service, brought him almost to the brink of the desired. The valet de-chambre was called into make the necessary arrange- 
ve :—and, leaving Captain Hood, with a small squadron, to blockade the) mente. 
port of Alexandria, he sailed for Naples. His reception there—like that of | “ War is not only a terrrible, but a very strange thing,” slowly murmured 
the Roman conqueror, of old, on the shores which Nelson had just quitted,—| the duke, thus making a slight addition to a former expression of the lady ; 
was, unhappily for himself. composed of al! those fascinations for which the and for a few moments he seemed lot in thought. “ Who could have 
former “ lost a world, and thought the world well lost.” In this sea, Nelson dreamed of so singular an adventure '" he at length added The apparently 
remained till the year 1800—a period beyond that to which the present volume, coy marquise eyed him with evident satisfaction. A spectator might have 
brings as down.—helping to carry out the results of his prest achievoment,||with safety sworn that he could see a half-lurking smile flit like a sporting 
but baffled at all points by the treachery, incapacity and profligacy of those) butterfly around her pouting lips. By this time the mattrass was duly laid on 
with whom he had to deal. Here, amid its soft breezes and voluptuous hamits,| the floor of the antechamber The duke bade her good night, the door was 
ew upin his great heart,—enervated, as is too abundantly shown in these, closed between them ; andthe duke was lying down covered with his cloak, 
etters, o the perilous fascinations of a Southern court,—that fatal passion for \closing his eyes, and faintly muttering to himself, that “ war was a curious 
the wife of his friend, Sir William Hamilton, which made final wreck of his| thing, and brought about curious adventures,” when there was a sudden knock- 
own domestic peace, introduced remorse into his bosom, and led to acts that) ing st the dour, which a voice from without ordered in the king's name to be 
have left their sole, but indelible, reproach upon the memory of the hero. | opened. 
| Monsieur de Coilin, being very tired, was beginning to slumber heavily, 80 
| that he was not quickly aroused. ‘The knocking andthe voice sounded more 
THE MOST POLITE MAN OF FRANCE AND loudly than olin. It even aroused the fair iamclen who, springing from her 
NAVARRE —[ Concluded } couch, and fiinging a wrapper around her, poked her head througn the opening 
On leaving the royal apartment, Coiliu walked slowly along the dark corri-| of the door, and called to the dake ina loud whisper. What the loud knocki 
dors of the castle, his mind distracted with grief at the circumstance of the could not accomplish, the sweet tones of that musical voice immediately ef- 
royal head being forced to repose in a room almost destitute of furniture.| fected. Monsieur de Coilin sprang up with alecrity. 
when he encountered a female face, which also bore evidence of grief, and) * Do you nothear the knocking and the appeal in the king's name ?’’ con- 
that face appertaived to no less a person than the lovely Marquis de Kergoet. tinued the lady, in her whisper. ‘ | am lost and ruined for ever !” 
‘Monsieur le duc,” said the lady, in a tone of voice sufficient to melt a) “ Lost and ruined, madame!" said the duke; “ and why so! I implore 
rock, to say apg. ot the tender heart of Coilin, * you see me in the greatest) you to tell me.” 
possible distress. The whole court has an hour since retired torest; but, ‘ If | am discovered here, they will not give credit to my story—they will 
although I have hunted high and low, 1 cannot find the chamber which has) not believe that we had the inteation of ourselves repeating the adveature to- 
been allotted to me—I cannot see my name written anywhere. M. de Cavoie) morrow moruing '” 


has, to all appearance, forgotten me !” | “Madame,” replied the duke, drawing himself up with dignity, “ I am one 
Coil:n shook from head to foot ; then his whole frame thrilled with delight lof those whose honour cannot even be suspected. Be assured that your rep- 
at the prospect of being useful to the lady. | utation will remain untarnished. I pledge myself to that ” 


“ Forget you. madam !”’ sighed Coilin, with the tenderest glance which he!| The duke opened the outer door to the king’s messenger, while the lady, 
could call up, “ forget you ! impossible! At all events, if | were the marechal) reassured, closed the inner door, and again sought her couch. 
des logis, | should never survive such an oversight.” || Tne duke beheld Monsieur de Guitry, the grand master of the king's ward- 
“Oh, monsieur !” replied the laiy, smiling and evidently pleased at the | robe. 
chivalrous exclamation and the deep deferential manner of the duke towards|| ‘* Monsieur le duc,” said Guitry, “* Monsieur le Prince de Conde bas jus 
her, ‘Oh, monsieur, there is nothing to kill one’s self about. Calm your! sent in four prisoners of rank and distinction, and his majesty not knowing 
feelings, I beseech you,” how to dispose of them, entreats you te secure one of them for this night. 
“I would, nevertheless, kill myself incontinently,” returned the duke | Thename of your intended companion is the Count Van Erskoman, a Dutch 
“ But we must not lose time in suppositions and surmises. I must relieve the nobleman. But what doI see? What isthe meaning of thisdisorder, and 
difficulty of your position. Remain here one moment ; 1 will bring Cavoie to the mattrass upon the floor of your aniechamber ?” 
explain the matter.”’ is nothing. positively nothing, Monsieur le Guitry,”’ replied the duke. 
The duke searched through the whole castle for the marechal des logis, but| * It arises from a foolish oversight of Cavoie’s. I will tell you all about it to- 
he was not to be found. Cavoie, seeing the king’s displeasure. had made his) morrow morning.” 
escape at the first coavenient moment from the castle, and had hidden ins) Guitry eyed the duke with a suspicious look ; and after casting au inquisitive 
miserable person in an apartinent in the little town. The duke returned) glance around the room, and presenting the Dutch prisoner, he proceeded to 
alone, the very picture of desolation. distribute the three stiil remaining on his hands 
“ A pleasant situation, truly !” observed the lady, gaily, endeavouring by a ** Monsieur,” said the duke to his guest, with the profoundest of bows, and 
laugh to dispel the gentleman's disappointment. ‘it seems that my unlocky blandest of smiles, “I am overwhelmed with regret that I cannot offer you 
fate will oblige me to sit on the stairs the whole night. IfI knew some lady,/.my bed ; but imperious necessity has compelled me to offer it for the use of a 
I would request a share of her bed ; but [ am quite a stranger at court.” lady. All that remains is this mattrass, and J yield it to you with the great- 
** T only see one thing before us, madame,” said the duke, “ and that is,!'est pleasure in the world.” 
that you should accept the use of my chamber.” “ Monsieur,” replied the Dutchman, with as profound a bow, for he proved 
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to be one of the pinks of politeness, “‘ Monsieur, by no means ; I would not 
for the world deprive you of it. I will remain on this chair.” 

** Sooner, monsieur, than see you so pvorly accommodated, [ will sit up the 
whole night." 

** And so would I,” said the Dutchman, ‘rather than deprive you of it. | 
will never lie down unless you consent to share the mattrass with me !”" 

“ T shall incommode you : it is too narrow for us both,’’ said the duke. 

“Then keep it altogether, | beseech you,” said the Dutchman. 

** Never, movsieur, never!” exclaimed the duke, with vehemeunce. 
however, share it with you, since you positively insist upon it.”’ 

They wrapped themselves in their cloaks, and lay down side by side ; but 
their still active politeness made them remove gently from the middle of the 
mattrass, so as to allow better sleeping spice for the other. Coilin, not to be, 
outdone in the quality he most valued by his guest, slid, at length, from the 
bed, such as it was fairly on to the floor. The heavy Dutchman followed his 
example. Each slept on the bare boards, while, without inconvenience to 
either, the mattrass could have easily accommodated a third person. 

Meanwhile, Guitry, bent on mischief, had related a marvellous tale to the} 
crowd of gentlemen in ordinary to his majesty, who, after the fatigues of the) 
day, were indulging in rather a late carouse. The Duc de Cvilia, so celebra 
ted for fastidivus, rigid, unbending virtue, was actually at that moment engages 
in an adventure! He had received Guitry at the threshold of his autecham- 
ber with a look somewhat confused ; that room was in confusion ; the inner 
door wasclosed. Guitry had even thought that, while waiting, he had heard 
the soft whisper of a female voice ; certain it was, that he had heard the duke’s 
voice addressing some one within. No doubt the noble duke’s prisoner was 
sleeping in the anteroom ; and there was as little doubt that the chamber itself 
was occupied by some blooming specimen of the fair sex. The geatlemen 
assembled laughed as though they could split their sides at the very notion of 
Monsieur de Coilin being caught in an intrigue They talked loudly and 
clamorously, and at last they determined to ascertain that important fact. But 
how were they to obtain admittance into the chamber of a duke, without run 
ning great risk of their places? That question could not easily be answered ; 
it seemed to be a poser. 

“A ghost only,” Said at length Monsieur de Guitry, “ can enter the cham- 
ber with impunity.” 

“A ghost !” shouted the gentlemen. ‘ Guitry has removed the difficulty. 
Great liberties are allowed the visitants from the other world. The soul of 
some old, unfortunate, deceased prisoner, cannot be denied permission to wan- 
der at will and leisure in this old broken-down fortress !’’ And it was forthwith’ 
proposed that one of the party should be attired as a ghost, and, so metamor- 
phosed, should glide into Coilin’s chamber, 

* But how should the dodr be opened without noise!” demanded one of the 


“T will, 


y. 
on There is no lock to the door, and the hinges are quite loose,” returned 
uitry. 

“ Then, who would play the part of the ghost 1” was the next question pro 
pounded. 

“ He should be in rank a duke,” answered Guitry; “ because, in case of 
any quarrel and a duel, there can then be no difficulty raised as to the diflerence 
in position of the two combatants.” 

The Duc de Rochefort was selected. They covered his body with a sheet, 
and they whitened his face. They then placed a torch in his hand. He 
glided away noiselessly,—much after the fashion of a spirit,—followed by his, 
merry companions, who paused before the door which yielded to the ghost’s 
touch ; and ashe entered, the others as noiselessly retired. 

The Dutchman slept heavily and profoundly ; as a man should sleep, who 
had fought desperately hard ere he had been made prisoner by the Prince de 
Conde ; but the glare of the light falling upon the Duc de Coilin’s eyelids, at 
once awakened him ; whereon, raising his body, his first movement was towards 
a formidable horse-pistol, which he had, according to his wont, placed at his 
head ; and not caring one doit for the sheeted spectre, he cocked the deadly 
instrument, deliberately closed one eye, and was taking sure aim with the, 
other, when the Duc de Rochefort, with admirable presence of mind, and well 
knowing the other's weakness, bethought him—most happilv for his safety—o! 
making a profound bow. Coilin was lost in admiration, and immediately put) 
down his pistol. So pulite a ghost, he thought, must undoubtedly have apper- 
tained to the body of some illustrious lord of the by gone court, so celebrated. 
for the polish of its maners. He got upon his feet, and in his turn returning 
the bow with a grace which would have ashamed our own Sir Christopher, 
Hatton, demanded in what way he could be of service to his disembodied, 
spiritship. 

PiThe uc de Rochefort, afraid of being recognised if he spoke, observed a 

dent silence, nodded gravely, and made a sigan with his hand that Coilin, 
should follow him. 

“ L obey your commands,” said Coilin, with his customary politeness ;) 
“only go first, and have the kindness to shew me where you would have me) 
follow you.” 

The ghost traversed several corridors. It had ascertained that the fat sieep 
ing Dutchman was not acaptivating beauty, and that there was no adventure | 
Guitry had been mistaken ; but where was he to conduct so compliant and 
pertinacious a follower as the Duc de Coilin, and how conclude the adven- 
ture ? Rochefort resolved to extinguish the torch, and was just on the point 
rt stamping upon it, when Cuilin besought him in the politest terms to arrest| 
the act. 

* Do not be in any haste,’’ said he, ‘ and permit me one observation. J 
sate that this is the spot where you have been buried, and that you will 

— until your remains have been deposited in holy ground ?” 

e phantom, in a ghostlike manner, nodded its head. 

“So far so wel!,” continued the duke; “ but if you extinguish the torch and 
leave me in obscurity { shall be much puzzled to-morrow morning to find the 
spot. Be kind enough, if you can do so without inconvenience, to lend me 

t torch, and, by its light, I shal! be enabled to regain my bed. Excuse me, 
I beseech you, for this rude request ; for you must yourself be left in darkness., 
though darkness by this time must be familiarto you; but J beg the loan of 
the light that I may the more effectually be useful to you to-moirow morning 
I take it for granted, I again say, that you are not absolutely in want of that 
light.” 
“Mensisar de Rochefort, after this, could not but hand the light to the Due de 
Collin, and the two noblemen again exchanged low and profound bows. 

* Now,” continued Coilin, “ you may absolutely count upon my willingness 
and zeal in fulfilling your desire. Before I leave this castle, | will commence 
a search for your body, and have a mass said for your repose. J am much flat- 


\|to those who dared to treat him with discourtesy, he was 4 raging lion. 


me for this duty ; this is a work of consideration and esteem, of which I shall 
ever have a lively recollection, and | pray and entreat that you will always re- 
gard me as your most obedient and very humbleservant.” 

It is searcely necessary to add that another bow followed this asseveration, 
and that other bow (to say nothing of Sir Christopher Hatton) would have made 
had he beheld it, the immortal Simpson ef Vauxhall notoriety suddenly die of 
envy on the very spot. 

The duke tovk not ouly a most polite, respectful, but even an affectionate 
leave of his supposed unearthly visitor, whom he left at the bottom of the grand 
staircase, and where his ghostship was left groping m the dark for a our, 
ere he could return to the companionship of the carousing gentlemen in ordinary 
to his most Christi:n Majesty King Louis IV. 

On the following moroing Coilin attended the monarch's early levée, just as 
the ghost story had been repeated to his majesty. Louis was indulging in a 
laugh a gorge déployée. This was very unkingly, but it was very comforta- 
ble, for Louis was so uckled at the story that he could not avoid it. 

** Holla! come here, my dear Coilin,’’ exclaimed the monarch, ‘“ You 

last night, it seems, the object of strange suspicion. ‘They thought yap: 


sscanda!ously transgressed by harbouring in your very sleeping apartment one 
‘lof the ladies of our court!” ~ 


“It seoms to me,” replied the duke, “that calumny has not this morni 
been slow of motion, since it has already reached the ears of your majesty.” 

** The deed was so foul,’’ continued the king, “that the very arose 
to interpose and evince their abhorrence, but yet nothing was discoveredwhere- 
with to accuse or reproach you. You can now inform us what it was that you 
were concealing with such scrupulous care in your inner chamber?” °* 

"he Duc de Coil recounted the whole proceedings of the former evening 
with such opeuness and straightforwardness, that not a single person dared to 
gainsay or even throw a suspicion upon his narration. Then turning towards 
the graud maréchal des logis, who was preseut, he said, with an air of feeling 
and commuseration,— / 

** My poor Cavoie! [ am in absolute despair in being compelled to relate 
to his majesty the proceedings of last evening, which prove the grievous fault 
of which you were guilty ; but you doubtless understand, that when called 
upon to speak of facts, my honor will not allow me to conceal any thing, or 
give a gloss to circumstances even though prejudicial to myself.” 

“ We will grant Cavoie our full pardon,” replied the monarch, scarcely able 
to suppress his further laughter; * but I cannot help saying, Monseiur de 
Coilin, that it is a fine thing to possess so spotless a reputation as you do in 
ourcourt. If the Marquise de Kergoet had accepted the chamber of a less 
aonourable and creditable man; in short, of some roue like Lauzun or De 
Guiche, no one would have believed that matters had proceeded so innocently. 
as they really have See, gentlemen,’’ continued the king, turning to his bevy 
of courtiers, “ see the effect of an honourable and spotless life! Deceitful 
appearances injure those of tainted existence, but can never hurt men like our 
dear Duc de Coilm. Madame de Kergoet may set scandal at defiance.” 

“ Thope so,” said the Duc de Coilin ; * for if your majesty will graciously 
accord me permissivn, and if the lady will favourably listeu to my suit, I will 
make the offer of my hand and marry her immediately that the court shall re- 
turn to Paris.” 

“ Ah, ha !”’ exclaimed the monarch, “ you have been dreaming of her beauty 
during the night !” , 

* Sire,” answered Coilin, “I was enamoured of her before this adven- 
ture.” 

++ Well, then,” ssid the monarch, ** in this affair I give you free permission 
to do whatever you please.”’ 

The very first marriage which was celebrated after the campaign was that 
of the Due de Coilin with the Marquise de Kergoet. The young widow had 
been remarkable for her coquettish temperament, and it might be imagined 
from that circumstance that she was the cause of great anxiety to her husban 1}. 
But it was not so. On receiving an iijlusirious name and the much coveted 
right of the éabouret, tue lady at once understood the responsibilities of her 
position, and never thought of disgracing that name which was held in such 
universalesteem. Nor must it be supposed that, because he was the very 
essence of peliteness, Monsieur de Curlin was a man destitute of energy of 
character, and incapable of guiding a wife through the shvals and difficulties 
of an iwtriguing court. He was the true type of true honour and courage. He 
had occasion during that very campaign when he became enamoured of the 
Marquise de Kergoet to shew his character in so convincing a maoner that the 
court itself was astonished. 

To those who returned his courtesies Monsieur de Coilin was a very lamb ; 
On 
the latter description of gentry his vengeance, being prompt, followed always 
sharply upon che heels 0: the offence. It is byno means surprising that in 
the most civilised, most polite, and most polished nation in the world, the Duc 
de Coilion should have lived long without meeting with an affront sufficiently 
aggravated to turn the even current of tis blood, and disturb that perfect pro- 
priety of demeanour for which he had become so justly distinguished and cele- 
brated inhis own country. But at length the offence did come, and that was 
on the very evening of the capture of the famous city of Mons. 

On this oecasion the maréchal des logis had not committed any error ; and 
if every one had put up with those inconveniences so inevitably concurrent 
with the progress of warfare, all would have been well. But Monsieur de 
Créqui, being displeased with the lodging allotted to him, went deliberate'y 


'|to choose another which might be more to his fancy , and, without regarding 


the chalk marks which indicated the name of the hero of this notice, he boldly 
entered and established himself in those preferable quarters, consoling himself 
with the reflection that Monsieur de Coilin was so respectable, so polished, 
so polite a man, that he would never condescend to the vulgarity of expressing 
himself as though he were offended or in anger. 

It Monsieur de Créqui had asked civilly for the use of the room, if he had 
expressed a desire to make an exchange with Monsieur de Coilin, all would 
have been well. The latter would have gladly gone without any bed at all, 
rather than have refused compliance ; but when he saw that a man of his quali- 
ty was treated with such slight censiveration, he was filled with indignation. 
To have full vengeance he ran to the apartment of the Marshal de Créqui, the 
brother to the individual who had offended him so grossly, and who, havi 
one of the highest commands in the army, was, of course, magnificently lodged. 
He found the apartment vacant, and deliberately took possession of it, posting 
his servants at the door, pistol in hand, and giving them strict orders to shoot 
any one who should attempt to force a passage into the room. 

Of course, in due time, the Marshal de Créqui made his . 

** Monsieur,”’ cried out the Duc de Coilin, ‘* your brother has insolently taken 


tered that, of all the distinguished gentlemen of the court, you have selected 


possession of my apartment, and I call on you to order him to quit it on the 
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instant. Should you be foolhardy enough to uphold his insolence, I tell you 


plainly that one of us will not leave this place alive ?” 


“ Holla, Monsieur de Coilin cried out the Marshal de Crequi, do not. 


fly into a passion. We will not cut each other's throats. Keep possession of 
my bed, if you please, I yield it up with the greatest pleasure ; and if it will 
be any satisfaction to you, I will give my brother a right thorough scolding in 
the morning.” 

“* That 1s not enough, monsieur !" said Monsieur de Coilin. “[ tell you 
that is not enough. [ must for this affront have an apology, and that in pub- 
lic, otherwise I shall carry my complaint before the king, and if be will not 
render me justice. I here promise to have eternal enmity with yourself. The 
wrong-doer is your brother, and I will hold you responsibe. But his most 


Christian majesty will never permit that his court shall be without rule or 


order.” 

* Be calm, Coilin,” cried the marshal, “ and sleep quietly, you will find 
every thing right to-morrow morning.” 

On the following morning the affair was submitted to the king, who in every 


way approved the conduct of Monsieur de Coilin, and severely reprimanded 


Monsieur de Crequi. The quarrel could never have been arranged between 
the noblemeu without the special interposition of his majesty. This affair 
c the court the highest possible opinion of the firmness of the Duc de 

oilin ; and, moreover, obtained for him the friendship of his royal master 
After that occurrence no one ever joked about the polished manners of the sub- 
ject of this notice, who, as far as politeness and honour were concerned, was 
never surpassed by the congregated people of “* France and Navarre.” 

THE LUCK OF LYNHURST. 

Lynhurst Court is one of those curious old black and white mansions which 
still remain in Cheshire and Lancashire, and are, { believe, peculiar to those 
counties. It is situated on the side of a bill, on the northern border of Lan- 
cashire, and commands a lovely view of the distant country. A curious maze 
of yew hedges and terraces forms the pleasure ground on the southern side of 
the house, and beyond rise the splendid oak woods, for which Lynburst nas long 
been celebrated. 

Onthe north, some venerable yew trees divide the grounds from the old 


| A year pgssed away. Ernest was still abroad, and his letters had, for some 
| time past, hecome fewer and more burried. 
| Mrs Gerard remarked with sorrow the nervous anxiety with which Frances 
awaited their arrival, and the look of disappointment with which she used to 
lay down his short and unsatisfactory epistles. Ernest had finally quitted Ox- 
‘ford about three months after the meeting at Lynhurst, and they had since 
heard from himself of his vist to some distant connexions in Wiltshire, and 
of the happy fortune which had enabled him to assist his friend's sister, Theresa 
Lyttleton, in a situation of some danger. She had been ran away with in a 
iutle carriage, in which she was herself driving two spirited ponies, and f.r 
‘some time she contented herself with guiding them, till, finding that they were 
rapidly approaching a steep bank, at the foot of which was a small pool of 
water, she summoned all her energies determining rather to overturn the car- 
iciage. and so arrest their progress, than to be hurled down into the deep water 
ow. 
| Her mother, who wag an invalid, was too much occupied with the care of 
her little dog, and with her own fnght and fears, to estimate the full extent of 
jtheir danger; and Theresa, pulling the ponies’ heads sharply round, and at 
| the same time cutting them suddenly with the whip, succeeded with admirable 
|presence of mind, in her determination ; and Ernest arrived in time to save 
both Mrs. Lyttleton and Theresa from the overthrown carriage and strugglin 
povies. No one washurt; but in the excitement of moments like these, feel- 
|ngs of intimacy and interest spring up, which the usual intercourse of daily 
lite fails to awaken; and Ernest, strong, as he believed, in his faith and at- 
tachment to Frances, did not avoid this dangerous friendship, till by degrees 
‘the charm of Theresa’s conversation, and the excitement of her high spirit 
||and daring disposition, became more and more necessary to him. 
i He left Wiltshire abruptly ; but it was winter, and his travels were deferred 
‘|till sammer, and ia London they met again. Lady Julian's earnest endeavours 
jwere not wanting to withdraw her son from a course so dangerous to bis future 
‘ipeace : but Theresa, young and imperious, delighted in her power, and gloried 
{in exerting it. Ernest ceased to mention her in his lettets, and his visit to 
|Sedgeley was daily deferred, till he was obliged, he said, to start for the Con- 
jtinent without again meeting Frances. 
| Rumours of his undisguised admiration of Theresa Lyttleton had reached 


church yard, and the grey tower and now broken church-yard cross cast their /Mrs Gerard, even in her quiet home, and though the subject was carefully 


long shadows over the turf, and give a calm and subdued character to the other- /Shunned by Frances, her mother watched, with ever increasing anxiety, her 
pale cheek and unquiet slumbers , 
ne day—it was All Souls Eve—she returned from her walk with a hurried 


| 


wise cheerful landscape. The house has, of late years, changed proprietors: 
many times ; vague traditions people the old walls with supernatural visitants, | 
and the fate of the last of its ancient possessors sill castsa gloom around the. 
scene of his faults and of their punishmevt. The very buildings seem to speak! 
of decay, and neglect, and desolation ; and their mossy stones, and ivied rovf,|| 
and forsaken galleries, seem yet to re-echo the sad exclamation of the Cliffords | 
—* Broken faith, broken fortunes !” 


‘istep, and aface paler and more subdued than usual. 


“‘ Dear mother,” she said,as she rested at her mother's feet,and her long bright 
ringlets almost concealed her countenance—* I met old Ailes in the wood this 
evening ; [ stayed out later than usual ; for I was thinking of this day lat 
year, and of our happy party at Lynburst. When I saw the old woman coming 


But at the time of which we write—All-souls Eve some seventy years ago |!owards me, my mind misgave me,” she continued, forcing @ smile ; “* for she 
—all was light and gladness at Lynhurst. The old house belonged to Sir |bas never quite forgiven my forgetfulness of her messages to Mrs. Mills, about 


Eryest Clitford, whose family had for many centuries possessed it, and after a |e spiuning ; but she came towards me, and said very kindly, though in her 


a strange Scotch way— 


long absence, he and his widowed mother had returned to it, and the family |°¥ 
‘ : >| 6 What ails my bonny bairn ; for it is lang, lang since I hae seen the blink 


had assembled in the great hall to celebrate his coming of age 
Ernest was a gay, light-hearted creature, beloved by all, and almost adored 


9” her bright een.’ 
* Then she rambled on in the uncounected way you know she has ever since 


by his mother, with a noble form and a fine mSnly face, though his bright blue 
eye had a restlessness of expression which, while it gave, at first sight, anima |/°'d 
tion to his countenance, indicated to a closer observer a cestain versatility of |¥hich I couid not understand ; : 

character which had never been repressed by his indulgent parent. But none) “ Then turning suddenly round, she looked full into my face with her deep 
felt inclined that evening to speculate coldly or barshly on Ernest's disposition , |S°t eves, bending her head low down, and putting her arms akimbo, ull f felt, 
least of all Lady Julian, whose soft eyes, as they rested often on her only son, swith all my pity and regard for her, as if she were a witch, coming to foretell 


spoke all the tenderness of a mother’s feelings: and as the remainder of the jeome misfortune. A ath : 
party assembled round the fire, after the departure of the greater number of the | “ ‘Do ye hear me, Miss Gerard,” she said, * or are your thoughts far awa’ 
guests, to drink Ernest’s health in the crystal cup which had for many genera- 4 000 ! It’s an auld woman wha speaks, and ane wha can never forget that 
tions been used on all such occastons, and which was emphatically called “ The, jshe owes allto your mither, and your mither’s house. I wad ask ye the news 
Luck of Lynhurst,” a happier group could not well be imagined. lof Sir Ernest. They teil me he's oo’ to be at the Hall this year. Forgi’e me 
Family tradition recorded thata cup of water had been presented on his) |'f 1 am owre bold ; bot | wad ask ae question mai, and gie ye ae word 0” 
knees, by the young heir of the then Lord of Lynhurst, to Queen Margaret of Warning. Is he your cousin only, my bairn, or far, far maar? I hae offended,’ 
Anjou, as, exhausted in body, but unsubdued in spirit, she prepared for flight,| she continued, ‘ but answer me truly ; for Heaven's truth has aye been on 
after the fatal battle af Northampton. your young lips.’ cit , 
“ Well hast thou done thy devoir, true knight,” said the livn-hearted queen ;||_ What could I say, dearest mother ! You know it is long since we heard 


“ lav up this goblet among the records of thy house. So may thy children’s {tom him, and I could not apeak of such things to Ailes, sol answered at 
children, like thee, preserve their loyalty to their prince, and faith to their kuight- | jlast— , } 
ly vows, and the blessings of Heaven will never depart from thine house.” || “‘He is only my cousin now.’ ; 

The large blue eyes of Frances Gerard beamed with pride, as she listenedto| “ And ste drew herself up to ber full beight, and looking keenly into my 


lold James’s death, muttering something about deceivers, and a great deal 


Lady Julian’s account of the devotion of their ancestors to the unfortunate Mar- 
garet in her greatest need —for she, too, was of the house of Clifford. 

_ Mrs. Gerard was the only sister of the late Sir Thomas, and during his life) 
time no year passed without a part of it being spent by her at Lynhurst. 


face, said— 
| ™* What ye tell me may be owre true, though ye dinna believe it yoursel. 
|Poor young thing,’ she muttered to herself, ana she turned away towards her 
jown collage. 

“It is very foolish, dear mother ; bot her words and her face haunt me, and 


Since his death, Mrs. Gerard had mourned over the early grave of her beloved | 
husband. Frances becoming, in some sort, the sharer of her mother’s griefs,||! feel as if evil were coming soon.” 
had feeling and reflection far beyond her years. Her buoyant sprit cheered She laid her face on her mother's shoulder, and a tear stole down her pale 


and gladdened all within her gentle influence, while the beauty of her young cheek. 
fair face and fragile form had procured for her the name of the Snowdrop of), From that day she never spoke of Ernest ; for her worst apprehensions were 
eley. ‘soon confirmed. Unaccustomed to self-control, he followed his impulses, which 

The childish intimacy of Frances and Ernest deepened into love, when Seimg generally good and noble had seldom been restrained, and, thrown by 
tances, much into society of Theresa, he was not prouf against fascina- 


after a separation of some years, they again met in the old haunts of their happy |c/reumsta ; , 
childhood ; but Mrs. Gerard knew the depth of her child’s feelings, and the) ons, which were, indeed of no common order, but which, if compared with 


careless light-heartedness of Ernest. She wished, therefore,some proof of the |the pure, uuselfish spirit and high principle of Frances, would have seemed 


strength of his attachment, and forbade for the present any eogagements be- dim and earthly, as the glow of a fire looks red and lurid when contrasted with 
| the mild hght of the evening star. 


tween them. 

“* Frances is only seveateen,”’ she said, * and Ernest has to return to Oxford,, Another summer had passed away, and Frances had long known that it was 
and afterwards to travel ; Jet us speak on this subject again two years hence.’ |the last she should ever see. : 

Eargest submitted with difficulty. || The day was closing, but the October sun still gleamed faintly through the 

“« Two years !” said he ; it is a long long time to look forward te” ‘jcasement of the dying girl. 

“* Prove yourself worthy of her, Ernest,” said Mrs. Clifford gently but serious- | Frances seemed better ; the much-dreaded day—the secoud anniversarv of 
ly, “ by the way in which this long interval! is spent.”” | All Souls Eve—was well nigh past, and earthly sorrows had long given place 

“Be it so, then,” answered Ernest. ‘ This day two years let us meet again | her mind to the peaceful hope of a better world, and the joy which had 
here. Promise me,” he continued, in a low, deep voice, to his cousin—“ pro- joace brightened her path here, grew faint before the gleam of eternity, which 
mise me not to forget All Souls Eve. I feel asif my whole life hangs upon is, we humbly believe, sometimes vouchsafed to brighten the death-patn of the 


that day.” |/pure in heart, 
‘Dear mother,” she said, “sit by me ; you look pale and exhausted. You 


He clasped her unresisting ha drawing a diamond, his own gift, from 
her solemn ‘have watched me too long, too tenderly, and when | think how often have fail- 
“T will write our compact upon this old cup ; what shall be the word?” ‘led in my duties to you it makes my heart sink, though | know you have for- 
“ Faith,” whispered > sonalbe.4 given me long long ago. If I had told you all, trusted you with all, 1 should 
“« FE,” continued Ernest, eagerly—“ your initial and mine. It is a nave borne it better, perheps, but there are things of which one can hardly 
omen that the letters united should form that word. Remember, dearest, that bear to speak. P Now that all is passed, and that | can look back ua my life, 
they can never more be separated till the Luck of Lynhurst is broken for and see it, as it were, in the solemn light of eternity, I can speak of it—all 
ever,” |jthat I have thought and felt for years past rises up before me so clearly. One 
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thing,” she said, epeaking slowly and with efor“ 1 must say——itis not since| Jo» ‘The juck of Lynburst,” she continued, reassured as he gradually 


—since all that has happened only that I have felt ill. I used betore often to 
think that I could not live long ; and the night at Lynhurst—the night of Er 


nest’s birth-day, when we had been so happy—I felt it then , and as I knelt in, 


my owan little room, a solemn awe crept over me, and some’ hing (do you hink 
it was presumptuous in me to believe it was something from heaven, dear 
mother !) which told me that all tnis happiness would not last long ; and as | 
looked out on the old yew trees beneath the window, I thought how many 
generations they had seen pass away, and I prayed to Heaven that my heart's 
treasure might be laid up there Was it not strange that | whom you used to 
call your merry child, should bave been so full of sulemn thought at such a 
happy time. But in the midst of all our amusements, the thought of ail that 
still moonlight night never quite left me, and | have often thought that the 
sorrows and disappointments which have come upon me siaice then, were sent 
in answer to my prayers ; and Mr. Evans did not think it wrong in me to be 
lieve so. I know, dearest mother, it will comfort you afterwards to remember 
that I have felt weak so long—that my illness was not caused by any earthly 
hand ; and Ernest's nature, too, is good and noble : tite day will come for 
him, too, when it will be a relief to him to hear it ” 

Mrs. Gerard could not interrupt Ler, she had suffered tov long and too much 
to give way to violent emotion even when she saw her beautiful, her only 
child fading away ; but as she knelt by her bedside, and listened to her fant 
voice, there was deep resignation in her countenance, though her drooping form, 
aud the heart-broken expression of her pale face, forcibly suggested the idea 
that the mother and her child would uot long be parted. ‘The faithful nurse 
who had watched over Frances in her childhood, now came to her bed-side. 
She brought the few last autumnal flowers, which the affectionate gratitude of 
the poor school children, who had shared in Frances’s kind offices, daily sup- 


plied, and with them their anxious inquiry whether she was better, and whether 


they might might sing their hymn—the fast hymn which she had taught them 
beneath her window, 

Frances was now calm ; the holy rite of which she had that morning par- 
taken, had strengthened her,and she lent on her mother’s shoulder, aud listened 
to their young voices as they sang— 


‘Lord have mercy, and receive us 
Early to thy place of rest, 
Where the heavens are calm above us, 
Stull more calm each sainted breast.” 


Tears of mingled sorrow and gratitude rolled down the pale cheeks of the 
—— and she also at the moment felt that the prayers of her cbild had been 
eard. 

The night came on grey and cold, with fitful gusts of wind, but Mrs. 
Gerard still sat by her daughter's bed—still with a low, c!ear voice, read her 
the prayers for the sick, and cheered and strengthened her by the sight of her 
own calmness. 

The usual hour for rest was long past, but their hearts were full, and Frances: 
could nut compose herself to sleep. She called ber faithful nurse, and afier 


thanking her for all her kindness and watchfulness, besought her always to re- || 


recovered hi. seif, ** is quite safe as long as you are well, and do not jook quite 
j}so serious. But what could induce your ancestors to entrust such a treasure 
0 such a very iragile receptable, | cannot imagive; and here is Brindlew in- 
||quiring what must be done with the pieees. Oh, keep them, by all means— 
‘tuck iu any shape is not tohe thrown away; and now | shall leave you, if you 
‘are really quite weli again ; and pray,”’ she whispered as he opened the door, 
‘don’t be infected by their fvolisa superstition, but let me see you look as you 
before this il-fated cup made its appearance. 
| ‘Theresa drew her chair close to the tire in the large oak drawing-room, feel- 
‘ing for the first time in her life the loneliness of having no mother, no sister to 
whom to express her feelings—no one with whom she could laugh over the 
ibroken cup and Brindiey‘s comical panic, she said ; perhaps it would have been 
lore correct i! she had said no one from whom she could inquire the cause of 
|Ernest’s agitation, and the whole history connected with the goblet which had 
|so shaken his high spirit and strong pride. 
| The wind rose and moaned mournfully round the house, and roared in the 
, wide chimuey, and she rang to ask for the old housekeeper, from whom she 
|hoped, without direct inquiry, to learn some of the traditions of the family, and 
‘with whom she would at least have the satisfaction of hearing a human voice 
to dispel the gloom which was gathermg round her ; for Theresa had been 
‘ever accustomed to be watched and worshipped, and solitude is irksome to all 
who have not disciplined feelings and a reflecting mind. 
| “Mrs. Mills,” she said, relaxing from the careless tone which had hurt the 
‘old woman's feelings in the morning, “I have a great curiosity to see Lady 
Julian's sitting-room ; besides, we did not open half the doors which open out 
jof that long gallery, and I believe all the old furniture remains at that end of 
ithe house just as it was many, many years ago.”’ 

Mrs. Mills led the way, delighted to speak of Lady Julian, and to see the 
softened manner of her vew mistress. But the long passages and shadowy 
corners of the old house was not calculated to raise her spirits, and she deter- 


‘mined to return to the drawing-room. 

“This must surely be the shortest way,” said Theresa; ‘ surely the door 
‘must lead towards my room ;"’ and opening it quickly, she started at finding 
‘herself in a large empty apartment 

** Not that way, not that way, ma'am,” said Mrs, Mills—who, staying care- 
fully to lock the door of Lady Julian's room, had not overtaken the light step 
‘of the young bride. ‘* Don't pass that way—that room is seldom used—it 
willchill you. You should not siep into it on your first day at Lynhurst, my 
lady ; itis only used on sorrowful occasions—and it is called the Corpse 
Chamber.” 
| Theresa started; bnt the sound of Ernest’s voice reassured her—he had 
‘been following her wandering over the house ; and she went quickly 
‘back into the gallery to meet him, and returned with him into the drawing- 
| room. 

Emest had recovered his composure, but not his gaiety—an unquiet con- 
science, once awakened, is not easily soothed—and his depression infected, 
| though at the same time it piqued Theresa. 

He shunned the subject of the goblet, however ; and, kissing her tenderly, 


main with her mother ; then signing to ber to leave them alone, she raised 
herself on her pillow and said— 

“Tf it were possible, dearest mother, if indeed such wishes are not sinful, my) 
last desire and prayer would be, that I might see him once more, that | might, 
show him that crystal cup on which his promise was engraven—not to reproach) 
him, but to raise his thoughts upwards from that earthly faith which has been) 
broken, to faith in the mercy and compassion of heaven. It was your example, 
your words, dearest mother, that taught me that blessed faith, and my soul 
thanks and blesses you for it.’ 

Her head bowed on her mother's bosom, and with that last wish and prayer 
her spirit had passed away. The midnight bell sounded as Mrs. Gerard with 
her own thin hand closed her eyes, and then knelt in silent agony in the cham 
ber of death. 

And how, in the meantime, passed the day with Ernest Clifford? In all the 
wild joy of hopes fulfilled he brought his young bride to his father’s halls, all 
thoughts of care banished from his full heart by its excess of happiness ; and 
as the tall chimnies of Lyndhurst Court rose from the midst of the oak woods, 
and he saw Theresa's gaze of admiration, he pressed her tu his heart and wel 
comed her to her future home. fart of the evening was spent in exploring the 
old house. The tal! turret and the great bell, which in 1846 had sounded to 
summon the brave peasantry to aim for their king, could not well be visited till 
day light, but they wandered through the lung gallery, which tradition said had 
been graced by Queen Elizabeth, and where she had danced a minuet with the 
then Lord of Lynhurst, who, be it observed in passing, was, according to the 
picture still preserved of him, one of the handsomest men of the time. 

The rooms which had been prepared for Theresa, and the suits of armour 
which still remained in the old hall, had all been examined and admired before 
the great bell warned them to prepare for dinner. 

But whispers had already passed amongst the old servants, for Theresa's 
haughty tone and careless eye contrasted painfully with the gentle manner and 
kind look of Lady Julian, and a shadow even darkened the vrow of Ernest as 
she pushed lightly by bis mother s picture, which he had placed in her sitting- 
room, and said —* the costume of that day was insufferable ; we will have it 
altered, Ernest ;” but Theresa's bright smile soon effaced the momentary im 

somnene and he led his fair bride into the dining-ball with a proud step and a 
appy heart. 
heresa’s spirits rose as she looked at her husband's beaming eyes ; but a 
thrill passed through her heart as she saw him turn suddenly pale, when the 
old steward presented her, according to custom, with the crystal cup, the luck: 
of Lynhurst. She raised it to her lips, and smiled as she drenk his health 
then held it out to her husband ; but the word FE caught his eye—a sudden 
pang shot through his heart as old times recurred to his mind, and the pale, 
sweet face of Frances seemed to rise before him. With a deep sigh, almost a 
groan, he motioned to the astonished old man to take it away ; but before he 
could seize the cup, it fell from Ernest's trembling hand, and * the luck of 
Lynhorst lay shivered into a thousand atoms at bis feet.” 

“ Broken faith, broken fortunes,”’ muttered he in a low voice, for the myste- 
rious connection with the fortunes of the Cliffords had been strongly impressed 
upon his mind from childhood, and the pang of conscience had not yet passed 
away ; nor did the horror-stricken countenance of old Brindley reassure him, 
till he caught the eager face of Theresa, who was half alarmed at his pale. 
ness, half amused at the tragical countenances of the attendants, and the 
reverence with which Brindley on his knees collected the fragment of the broken 


let. 
BM dearest Ernest,” she said, and the colour mounted to her temples, * are 


‘said he only grieved that any thing should have saddened her first day at Lyn- 
hurst. Theresa retired to her room ; and, her maid dismissed, she sat for a few 
| moments watching the fiickering shadows from the fire, and looking at a door 


| which she had not before noticed, and which she fencied must open into the 


|\Corpse Chainber ; but, making an etlort to dismtss such ideas, she undrew the 
|heavy crimson curtains, and laid her wearied bead on her pillow. 

| The wind moaned fearfully, and the old yew trees groaned as they swung 
‘backwards and forwards in the storm. She almost thought she heard the great 
bell toll ; and, sitting up in bed, she listened attentively At that moment the 
mysterious door opened gently, and aslight girlish figure, dressed in while, 
slowly entered the room. Her loug fair hair fell over her face and shoulders, 
‘and in her hand she carried the cup—the crystal cup—uow apparantly whole. 
‘She passed, or rather glided to the fuut of the bed ; and while Theresa, with 
‘parted lips, and hands convulsively strained together, felt frozen beneath her 
gaze, she shook her head slowly and seemed about to depart. At this moment, 
‘Sir Ernest entered the room. The vision turned towards him, and the 
light of the fire fell upon her still, pale face, and upon the letters on the myste- 
|rious cup. 

“« My God !” grasped Ernest, slowly, ‘is my brain turning! Frances, for- 
give me,” he exclaimed frantically ; ** one word, one word im mercy !” 

She raised her arm slowly towards heaven with a gesture of waroing, almost 
‘of supplication, and then vanished away. 

Ernest stiove to follow her—but his limbs seemed to fail him, and he stag , 
gered towards the bed, falling, rather than throwing himself upon it. Theresa 
could not speak ; but she felt his ara fall heavily across her chest, and she 
heard the bell toll midoight Breathiess and exhausted, she lay still and in si- 
‘lence till the minutes seeined hours, and the arm seemed colder and colder, 
‘and weighed more and more heavily on her trembling heart. One dreadful idea 
shot like jightning through her mind, and she strove to raise the cold arm, aad 
\.o unlock the closed fingers ; but in vain—it was his death-grasp. 

* * * * * * * 


* 


Many years have passed since that fatal night, and the ancient mansion of 
' Lynhurst is now in the hands of a distant branch of the Clifford family ; yet the 
house itself, save from decay and negiect, is unaltered. The Corpse Chamber 
‘is still connected with the apartments of the family; nor has modern refine- 
iment—prone as it isto put aside all thoughts of futurity, in order not to dis- 
jtarb the enjoyment of the present—dared, iu this case, to separate the fanereal 
‘from the bridal chamber. Nay more, it is believed in the neighbourhood, that, 
‘when any season of trial or sorrow awaits the present inhabitants of Lynhorst, 
the same fair pale face and form flits through the chamber, raising its hand to- 
|wards heaven—as if the spirit of Frances Gerard still lingered round the old 
‘halls where she had first learned to know the passing nature of earthly happi- 
‘ness—commissioned, perhaps, from above, to enforce the lesson which heaven 
is daily, by providences, and warnings, aud surrows, and blessings, alike teach- 
ing mankind, and which they, alas! learn so slowly ; i. ¢. that our hearts’ 
treasure should not be entrusted to the broken cisterns of earthly happiness, 
but raised and fixed on the unchangeable joys of an eternal world. 
JOHN GALT. 
A LITERARY RETROSPECT BY A MIDDLE-AGED MAN. 

Who remembers reading a strange, flighty production, published some five- 
and-twenty years ago, and enjoyed only by a few peculiar minds, called “ The 
Majolo?”’ [twas the unread work of John Galt, the afterwards popular author 
of ** The Ayrshire Legatees,” ** The Entail,” and * The Provost,”—(the last 
book was an especial favourite of George the Fourth.) 


. 
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L. E._L. said truly and wittily of Galt, “that he was, like Antwos, never! Our friend of the Record Office heard all Galt's stories with a philosopbic 
strong, exceyt when he touched his mother earth: | remember the saying incredulity, never expressed, but pictured ina face to which nature had lent no 
being repeated to Galt, andI think I see his countenance, and hear his dry, charm. Evening after evening such converse went on. After sunset—TI 
incredulous attempt at a laugh. But L. E.L was right ; and, indeed as a think I see him as | write—in came the secretary, retiring to his drawing-room 
critic she was generally right. Galt was never iv his element out of Scotland,, after an evening stroll. He was the last wearer of the willow hat ; a blessed, 
no, nor even out of the Lowlands of Scotland : the homely, saving ways ; the but not a becoming invention : on the same principle a gambroon coat was 
intense humour, the simple pathos, of which there are abundant specimens in assumed in summer. Heneither smoked, nor played at cards, so that the 
middle Scottish life, to him were natural and habitual. The essential charac, copious talk of Galt seemed to be designed by his good angel ov purpo e for 
ter of his lierary powers was fidelity ; he dreamed he had imagination, whilst bis amusement. Then in came Galt ; his proud stature looking prouder in the 
he possessed little more than a power of close observation. | little drawing-room, beneath the door of which he was almost forced to stoop. 

“ The Majolo”’ is a desultory, ill-written composition, the weeding of a pow-| He was then in the vigour of intellect, and full of hope—that hope whic cir- 
erful mind. Crude philosophy and Scotch superstition appear in many of its cumstances so cruelly quenched. He was full of schemes—the Canada Com- 
passages ; there are, however, touches in it worthy of the masterly hand whjch, pany was then his theme ; and he had schemes without end. All these he un- 
afterwards effected so much, and achieved for its owner so just a fame. On folded to hissilent friend, who rarely granted an approval, yet was too canny 
looking at Galt one could never connect him with * The Majolo,” the trav-|'to differ openly. Galt was just dicovering the saleabiity of bis own powers ; 
elled and accomplished man of mystery aod romance ; nor even, when in the he was peuniug “ That Ayrshire Legatees.’’ * | can write a sheet a night,” 
full vigour of hea!th, could an observer read in his countenance any of the vary- he said, addressing ius friend. I remember the cold * humph !” which suund- 
ing characteristics which afterwards peeped forth in “ The Annals of the Par-)ed to me very much like * the more’s the pity.’’ Our secretary did not ap- 
ish.” There never was a being for whom illness did so much in the way of prove of rapid composition. 
personal improvement as Galt. When in the prime of manhood aud the vigour Mr. Galt was atthat time a married man, bis lady being a daughter of Mr. 
of health he was an ungainly man: of height above the common, with a com- |Tilloch, formerly editor of the Star newspaper ; ove of the papers of my grand- 
mon-place, thongh somewhat handsome cast of features ; a very strong Scot- mother's class, dull and proper, and suited to elderly counuy gentlemen, who 
tish accent, a great lumbering figure, a hardness of aspect altogether ; and looked for it by the post as eagerly as for their pipe and spectacles. 
there was nothing of that quiet dignity and gentle deference to others that soft-|| His wife and three suns formed the domestic curcle of Mr. Galt. His oecu- 
ened the sterner attributes of Allan Cunningham, and which afterwards pleased! pation had been that of a merchant ; but he was, at this period of his Ife, full 
in the later years of Galt. | of the Canada Company. His mind was eager, energetic, and sanguine ; his 

At the time when I thought him least agreeable, Galt was living in Lindesay habits, without being exactly extravagant, were those of a man who abhors 
Row, Chelsea ;—now for a puzzle to my readers—how many in a hundred may, small calculations, whilst be is planing great schemes ; his whole mind seemed 
chance to know Lindesay Row, Ceelsea! I should not like to venture a absorbed by those plans which produced to their framer nothing more protita- 
wager even upon one. Look out, gentie reader. tothe right, as you pass over bie than “ Lawrie Todd,” and brought infinite vexation, and a perplexity and 
Battersea Bridge, and you will see, facing the river, a row of good, even stately, trouble which destroyed him. 
houses, all white, terminating abruptly, as if it had beenat one time proposed|, | dined with Galt once when he was in this place of projects. He had then 
to form a terrace of considerable extent, and that the scheme had been prema-||left Lindesay Row ; and the slow companionship of his taciturn friend of the 
turely abandoned—that is Lindesay Kow ; and some very goodly houses are Record Office was exchanged for the bustling intercourse of men of the world, 
in that unfashionable row,—houses with spacious drawing-rooms, adorned) —men conversant with the money market, directors of this company, secreta- 
with rich cornices; houses with wide entrauces and fine staircases, and and a ries to ins itutious, stockbrokers, and the like. What an uncongeuial sphere 
viewot the river from their balconies, enough to attempt one to that delicious, forthe writer of ** The Entail !’’ yec Galt managed to pley his part ably. He 
sort of idleness which takes natura! objects for its excuse. | bad had a vast share of good-humour,; he had a ready reply, a business-like 

Beyoud Lindesay Kow, which, | have no hesitation in affirming, contains precision, and the trae Scotch hospitality characterized him as a landlord. 
houses tit for noblemen, are seen willows laving themselves in the river's brink, He then lived in a house in Tavistock Place, next the chapel : it consisted of 
and a green slope, and chimney-tops rising between a mautling grove, and the, two floors oniy ; and the study, dimming room, drawing-room, were all en suite, 
delicious grounds of Lord Uremorne are pointed out to you. Now, they are I was struck by the versatility with which the novelist, who has touched the 
trampled down by crowds, and profaned by noise, and the hurry and exertion! finest chords of the heartin his ** Windy Yule,” the masterpiece of * The 
to which we English people give the name of amusemeat. The * much for Provost,” could adapt himself to the actual business of life. After his compa- 
our money,”’ the extensive bill of fare which we expect when we pay our dirty ny were goue, he sat down, I am told, to his literary labour’s. ‘T'here never 
shillings, and resulve to get through so much of the business of diversion on a| was a greater discrepancy between any man’s actual inctinatious and positive 
fixed day. Cremorne House once stoud secluded and peaceful in its dewy pursuits than those of Galt at this period. Happy had it been for him had he 
meads. It was a momento ol the days of Ranelagh, its neighbour on the other’ toll »wed the biddings of Nature, and brandished his pen only as the novelist or 
side of the Bridge. It reminded one of more peaceful perhaps more elegant, biographer! Jt served him in little stead when applied to the j bbings of a 
time, when the heavy barge, towed along, or the light summer boat, had pos- company. 
session of the river-gods, and moved in their security, not expecting to be borne = There is a period in every man's life when he is what his kind friends, and 
down by yon rude s.eamboat, that { see (in my mind's eye) now, as I stand (in ‘especially his old friends, who have been stationary in life, call * set up.” 
thought) on Battersea Bridge, and turn (by a figure of speech) towards the | Heaven knows, I write not this in any bitternes:, neither do! mean to apply it 
new Pier at Chelsea Reach—insolent little structure, which vulgarizes that to Galt. He was sanguine ; he enjoyed the eminence to which he had raised 
piciuresqve row of houses, many of them lighted with plate glass windows, and himself: but his was not the insoleuce of success, althowgh in might be es- 
other features of importance, that never were buiit to look out upon such craft) teemed the elation of prosperity. His disposition was kind and cordial, and 
as now plies near it, and bids its tranquility depart. '|he appeared to feel a perfect reliance on the good-will of those around him. 

At right angels with Lindesay Row stands Beaufort Row, and it was in | But the aspirations of this sanguine spirit were not realized He went to 
one of the small tencments in Beaufort Row that { used to meet Galt. We! Canadaand one heard of him and thought of him with about the same 
talk of literary coterzes,—what a singular theme would be the various literary imerest as one gazes upon you far off planet, whose orb, as | close my study 
coteries, past and present, of this metropolis—the men who toiled together,| window curtains, shines above the dark tips of those fir-trees. WhenI re- 
and fed each other's minds by the inevitable communication of thought—the’ membered Galt (to carry out my simile), it was think of him as one whose 
authors and the authors’ frieads—the strange companionships—the long life) radiance illumined another sphere, and probably never more would shine on 
associations which what we call chance produces, and has produced,—the te:- mice. I mixed him up in my mind with furs, and Washington Irvine - the 
tables of the departed. For, in most instances, the literary part of the com-| ‘* Rough Notes” of Sir George Head—and the Canada Company was to me 
munity could atiord little more than tea-tables,—and they were to be envied./.a mystery and a puzzle that 1 could never make out. 

Restore to me the tea-table, aud I will give up to any one who hungers for it) Galt came home—that atrocious Canada Company !--—but I won't be per- 
the costly eightjo'clock dinner,—yes, even the party more nume-rous than the sonal: he came back, and was located in Bromptoa. I went to see him. 

Graces, and fewer thao the Muses. I will give up the dejeuner, and the Now, Bromptonis the grave of London. Its two syllabies speak of illness 
dejeuner dansante, and the matinee musicale, and the sotrce musica'e, and all too severe to admit of further removal, and which takes the muddle course of 
the musicales that ever drove one crazy—give me but the tea-table, but give igoing out of London, but not getting into the country. Its familiar two sylla- 
it me such as I knew it of yore. ||bles represent the assemblage of the half sick. and the half ruined, and the half 

But to return to the strange companionships which fate forms for us. Galt’s| respectable, and the half broken-hearied, wo people its squares, and utter 
intimate associate at that time was a literary receptacle of knowledge, a mao! their plaints in its groves—-for Brompton is a pastoral place. It has its St. 
brimful of acquirement, rich in quality as the finest champagne, but bottled,) Michaels Grove, its Brompton Grove, its Hermitage ; an exquisite poem by 
and cellared up with as much care. He wasa specimen of the pure literary, 'L. EL. has been written upon the single grave of its churchyard. It is al. 
man ef the olden time. His occupation, indeed, was that of a clerk in the) together a place very poetica! to hear of—very, very prosaic when seen. 
Record Office ; added to which, he had the onerous office of eking out the! arues Cottage, where poor Mr. Galt lived until his final removal to Scot- 
powers of a certain nobleman’s brains to do their work. He was, in short, a) land, stands close upon the broiling, dusty, sunny road, called Old Brompton 
private secretary. in that capacity he perhaps acquired the great talent for Lane: itis a cottage in a consumptoms of decay strike you forcibly, even 
silence which he possessed, and which made him such a good listener tothe! |whilst you admit the existence of something pleasant, and even comely, in the 
long stories of Galt. | ‘object presented to you. 

or Galt seemed to me to be by nature a male Scherazaide. He had the!) You entera porch, and come at once into a low, but not very small parlour 
ift of narrative, so rare, so fine, so seemingly simple, but 0 inexplicably dif-| '—one on either side of the door. A passage intersects the house, and a glass- 
ficult ; repartee is nothing to it: the power of relating a story, without affecta-| door at the end shows you a gravel walk, and a spacious, sunny garden, all 
tion, or weariness tu your listener, is one above all price. Women excels in) garnished with gay flowers,—roses more especially,—and furnished with fruit 
it more than men : but then they are aided by the varying countenance, the sofi|\trees. Itisa refreshing little spot; and you come upon it instamaneously 
voice, the quick apprehension of an auditor's feelings. ‘They are, it is true,' from the dusty road ; and you seem to be, comparatively speaking, emerging 
apt to hurry ; and harry is fatal to anarrative. Coleridge had it ; at his friend) into the country from the hackneyed road out of town. 

r. Gilman's, at Highgate, what heads were bowed down to listen to his half-| | visited poor Galt; for the world had dealt with him’ much in the same 
dissertations, half-narratives ; his eye milcly glistening all the while, his white| manner as it usually deals with the sensitive and the uncalculating. Txat 
hair falling about his neck, his accents trilling in the ear of young and old, gay (Canada Company !—but I abs'ain from invective, and forbear the language of 
and grave. Moore has it, but in a very different mode: his stories are short |party. 
and pithy, without the thoaghtful moral of Coleridge, or the strong situations | The room was, I will not say indifferently furnished—it was “ ready fur- 
which Galt delighted to depict. For Galt was melodramatic in his tales ; nished:” the phrase speaks for itself. Everything was complete, but dingy, 
there was always a surprise. a mystery, an anomaly, at all events, at the and dark green, and manifesting the transient character of our sublunary state, 
ofthem. He spoke in alow, monotonous voice, with much of the Greenock But the windows looked upon that gay, bot garden ; and wall-fruit, of which 
accent marring its sweetness but adding to itseffect ; and he bent his high the hospitable tenants of the cottage made you partake, hung upon the walls ; 
forehead down, and his eyes, long, narrow, and deep-sunk, were fixed steadily and sweet-peas bloomed, and mignionette grew in broad patches, and scented 
upon those of him to whom he addressed himself ; and he went on, on, stopping! the very chamber in which you were shown. 
at intervals to catch an exclamation from his tistener, and to return it with his|| Mr. Galt was seated in a chairas |] wentin. He did not rise. He looked 
own dry laugh. His nerrative was simple, succinct, unambitious in phrase, \older ; he was stouter; there was no indication of ill health : but he gave me. 
and had the charm of seeming to be thoroughly enjoyed by him who spoke it,| his left hand, and pointed to his right, said with a little quickness, “ pe 
as it usually was by those to whom it was spoken. jyou heard of my attack? It bas upon my limbs; my head is clear,” 
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I sat down, and we ran over the events of the few years which had intervened 
since I saw him last. To me they had been but little varied by what the world 
calls adversity ; however—but why touch upon themes with which the stran- 
ger intermeddleth not ? To Galt they had been a season of severe strug- 
gling hard business, irritation, oppression, injustice ; so he said—and I never 


inquired. | was content to pity. I was certain there was nothing to condemn. |, 


J was sure—and was afterwards assured that my conviction was right—that 
Mr. Galt had consulted his own interests too little, and that of his employers 
too much. That he had been disinterested and indefatigable ; and, as the 
disinterested generally are, had been treated with a severity and illiberality, 
which, being the work ofa company could not be visited upon any one indi- 
vidual. Such are my impressions : they may be erroneous, for the evidence 
on which they are bassed is ex parte, and is extracted from a pamphlet circula- 
ted by Galt among the few sterling friends whose constancy and affection re- 
mained to him in this most desolate and trying period of his life. 


It was truly to be so described, for it was not a period of certainty, but one 


of harrassing suspense. Day after day might his tall, bent form be seen, aided| 


by servants, entering the city omnibus, as it stood in that hot, dusty road by 


Barnes Cottage. Ov he went, to argue, and wrangle, and press his claims with, 


hard-headed men, and to return disappointed and irritated to his easy chair, 


and to the unmeasured sympathy of the best of women and of wives. His el-| 


der sons, meantime, had gone as settlers in that very country the prosperity of 
which their father had foreseen. One only remained at home. Where is he 
now—the bashful, blooming boy, with an eye just like his gifted father's, and 
a head full of poetic fancies? {Is he tooa settler on those cold plains? Has 
not the name of Galt one representative in Old England !—Alas ! 

1 spoke of the few friends who tried to cheer the breaking heart of the poet in 
his retirement at Barnes Cottage. Among these was one whose kindness con- 
tributed much to soothe the wounded spirit, and to appease the cravings of 
that which merited not the name of mortified vanity, but which might be 
termed a consciousness of unjust desertion from the world. She came—! dare 
not pen her name—-still beautiful, always gifted, better than all, ever kind, in 
all her loveliness of delicate apparel, in all her gems and splendour. She sat 
by the sick man’s easy chair, the soft air blowing about her costly veil and other 


appurtenances. as she stopped ; whilst in the lane stood her gay coach at the | 
door, its proud steeds pawing the ground, its five balls and coroneted pane! | 


attracting the surprise of many a passer-by, as he contrasted the lowly entrance 
with the sumptuous vehicle. She came pitying and sorrowing, and ever and 
anon leaving behind her something to solace the dark hours which succeeded 
the return in the omnibus from the foul city. She knew, gay and gorgeous as 
was her attire, she too knew how the world’s censures eat into the heart. 
Kind, beautiful, yet erring being! The world casts you from it—in some mo- 
ments of reflection, for come they wil/, when the heart challenges the memory, 
and regret and sorrow bedew your eyes with tears, khow that you comforted 
the infirm man in his infirmity—that you left him soothed and thankful—that 
you of all the gay dames who were wont to smile upon his happier hours, for- 
sook not his decline. 

In the decay of his fortunes, Mr. Galt, whilst pressing what he believed to be 
just claims on the Canada Company, applied for, aud, I believe, was pro- 


|| remembers this bright and sensitive being oppressed with responsibitity, bad- 
| gered by a party, sinking under the weight of incipient disease, expiring, whilst 
a nation looked on and mourned, one is fain to confess that the annals af genius 
have their pages of sorrow—more touching than one likes to confess ; that 
‘there are martyrs to the world as well as to religion or patriotism. 

The decline of Wilberforce was less harrowing than the brief and awful 
illness of Canning. Yet Wilberforce had his sorrows ; his were the sorrows of 
‘a philanthropist grieving for the bad, mourning the prevalence of evil. His own 
| private affairs, irretrievably injured as they were by his sacrifice to Abolition 
and to principle, seemed like an episode ina life all given upto public weal, 
and to the advancement of immutable principles of justice and mercy. To 
‘descend to a far humbler theme : who knows what were the throbbings of the 
‘overcharged heart that ceased to beat on Afric’s shore when L. EL. expired ? 
Who can tell what was its last pang—what the final impression of anguish or 
of terror ' 
| ToreturntoMr. Galt. A sister offered hima home, and he retired to 
| Greenock. He lived a year after his return to Scotland. J almost fear to say 
‘how many shocks of palsy | heard that he had received ; they were reported 
‘to be sonumerous. Meantime he felt acutely the dependence, never remem- 


| bered by the kind and generous being who sheltered him from care, as she had 
hoped, in her house—and his letters breathed the anguish of his mind. A 
| friend, his physician, obtained for him from the Literary Fund the sum of 501, 
‘all the public assistance ever given to one whose works had delighted thou- 
'|sands, who knew not that the hand that penned those volumes was shivelled 
‘and powerless, and that the intellect whence they emanated was gradually 
‘becoming benighted. Much, however, was in mercy spared of that once pow- 
‘erful mind, to respond to kindness, and to console her who now mourns the 
‘Jost and the gifted, amid the forests of Canada. A long interval of helpless- 
|ness, increased feebleness, a mournful conviction that medicine could do no 
‘more, prepared the sorrow-striken man for the peace of eternity. A kinder, a 
‘less complaining spirit never sank to rest. His sons are thriving in Canada— 
\ihis wife has followed them there. His works alone remain behind him. Few, 
||perhaps, now read * The Provost,” end “ The Entail,” and “ The Ayrshire Le- 
‘\gatees As novels they are defective, but they contain scenes and passages, as 
| unparalleled in their trath and pathos, as the works of Morland and of Hogarth 
| painting. I should like to see a book entitied “* The Beauties of Galt”—se- 
lections from his works—choice morsels in which the hand of a great master 
‘may be seen, his weaknesses being kept out ofsight. Alas ! how few modern 
|\writers toere are whose works may be preserved as a whole. How many who 
'|have left passages of extreme beauty—isolated morceauz. 


TURKISH POLICY. 


In the once flourishing city of Adrianople there dwelt an industrious Arme- 
nian merchant, of the name of Douzoglou, who, by dint of time and perseve- 
rance in following up his occupations in the bazaars, amassed, ere the close of 
‘Lis long and industrious career, considerable wealth, leaving his orphan chil- 
dren, consisting of three sons and a daughter, well off and independent. ‘The 
isons, for a succession of years, continued and carried on their deceased father’s 
jjwell regulated and jucrative pursuit. From the firm being long well known 


mised a pension, which was never paid—perhaps it was never granted—day and established, they possessed both custom and credit to a great extent ; but 
after day his health declined, and repeated strokes of palsy took from him first) with all these advantages, they were soon found wanting in the experience and 
the use of one limb, then of another—then the mind shewed slight symptoms) well regulated judgment of their sire. ‘Their witless speculations became 
of weakness. Fearful and inexplicable change! With what solicitude did jevery day more and more apparent and embarrassing. At length, the anxious 
the faithfal partner of his fortunes watch over his shattered frame. How she) look and frown took possession of their youthful brow ; there was no mistaking 
sought to persuade herself, even while his speech faltered, his memory betrayed, the restless and flickering glance which, with rapid and electric power, conveys 
him, that the limbs only partook of the general failure. How self-deceiving 1s| \the shock—the horrible shock—of doubt and suspicion. The servient were no 
affection! And she, humble, religious, self-distrustful, how important had she) longer subservient—credit became rare avd restricted—time and circumstance 
become to the sick man in his hour of trial. \jwere changed—the supercilious and chilling nod of the bazaars told it—the 
He bore it manfully. The disease, which produces such irritation of nerves lretiring, the turning hurriedly round a short and convenient corner, in order to 
and temper, was combated in that, its worst form, by him. He never com | aypid meeting, confirmed it, 
plained ; though in the vigour of life, when, not mach more than fifty years of] | There is a strange but irresistible disgust which arises, and, I may say, hourly 
age, his strength was prostrated, There were moments of intense anxiety foments on the acute though hidden feelings of the mind, when the many ills 
when he sorrowed for her —when he thought of his sons, and hoped they would jof dire misfortune befall the once thriving and prosperous man, pariicularly in 
fare better than himself. ‘There were moments of despair ; but the general ‘the place of his birth and success. Every person and ovject then seems to him 


tenor of his journey, as it neared the valley of the shadow of death, was resig 
nation and fortitude. 
The last time | saw him he called upon mealone. Yes, he came, even in 


his low and feeble state, and got out of the cab which brought him, and entered! 


the house leaning upon the arm of my servant. He could scarcely walk. 


never shall forget the face of horror of a friend of mine, who whispered to me 


as he entered, *‘ Who is ¢hat ?—I have seen him elsewhere.”’ | answered by 
re-iotroducing him ; it was, indeed, requisite. Yet, when seated, Galt retained 
little appearance of disease His complexion was clear, his articulation was 
then restored, his eyes sparkled; it was when he arose and walked that one 
saw that the axe had been laid to the root of thetree. He got out again with 
difficulty, my servant supporting him even until he was seated inthe cab. It 
drove away, and I never beheld him again! | called at Barnes Cottage—a 
large board “ to let furnished” warned me that | had called too late. I 


ichauged, ghastly, and forbidding, which before looked solid and comely; he 
‘then feels inclined to shun the light of day, and when compelled to wander 
forth, he seeks the lonely lane and bye-path, the most deserted and darkest 
‘recesses, in preference to coming in cuntact with the busy and independent 
throng of his more fortunate fellow townsmen. Such a bitter feeling pervaded 
the drooping minds of the Douzoglous ; to them Adrianople seemed no longer 
the fascinating and ever briliiant scene of their youth and wealth—the days— 
the giddy thoughtless days—the happy hours—all, all seemed changed and 
irretrievably sunk into the abyss of utter hopelessness 

In the commercial world, credit, once lost, is difficult to be regained ; even 
with the best and most upright intentions, it cannot be replaced on the broken 
down foundation which ably propped it up for bygone geuerations, The ant 
must begin again and labour, to rear its broken-down bill—so must man. Thus 
‘it was with the Douzoglous ; the brothers rapidly wound up their shattered and 


stopped, nevertheless, some time in the house, opened to me by one of that declining affairs, consulted for a short time, and determined to start for Con- 


crew who “ take care of houses,” and take care that they shall not be let either 
I stood for a few moments before the easy chair which Mr. Galt used, and 
heard the story that he and his had gone to live (that is to die) at Greenock, 
where Mr. Galt’s sister resided. [| strolled into the garden, into which | had 
sometimes supported him with my arm. | could remember the very tale he had 


told me when last we had sat in yon arbour, now overgrown with the clematis| 
which had been heretofore subjected to discipline. 1! sat down and sorrowed) 


for him beneath the branches of a large mulberry tree. It was unlikely that 
I should see him more. In prosperity he had been nothing to me; but the ad- 
versity of the last year had established a claim upon my feelings. 

As I returned through Old Brompton, and gazed up at the house where Can- 
ning had lived and died, and passed the substantial house in which Faith, visit- 
ing the earth, had appeared in the form of Samuel Wilberforce,—as I looked 
upon the small house with a garden, in St. Michael's Grove, in which Letitia 
Landon had bowled her hoop in one hand, and created verses at the same time ; 
when I thought of the fate of all these bright meteors, | came to the conclu- 
sion that the history of the gifted isa mournful history, and that its moral is 
not taught to the heart, but wrung from 1t. 

Think of Canning, the high-tuned instrument which the rude touch might in 
one instant putout of tune, the delicate fabric of his nerves so susceptible that 
those who beheld him on the eve of some great exertion could see him tremble 
as he tried to join in ordinary converse! * J never inmy whole experience,” 
ohserved Sir James Mackintosh once, ‘‘ saw a man endowed with such over- 
abundant sensibility as Canning.” His agitation, on a first introduction to any 
person of whom he had a high notion, was that ofa timid woman. When one 


|stantinople, there to use their utmost endeavours to recover themselves once 
more. Calm, sad, deserted, and very lonely, seemed the early bour when they 
land their sister, Sarula, passed out of the gates of Adrianople, to join the pass- 
_ ing caravan for Constantinople. No parting of friends was there, for the un- 
_ fortunate have none to part with. There was nothing to break the stillness of 
that hour, even the spongy hoof of the camel aided and preserved the almost 
ominous calm which marked the knell of the Douzoglous’ departure. Their 
sister rode alone, the last in the dismal train; she was young—bewitchingly 
young—in the very bloom and buoyancy of youth ; yet even at that thought- 
less, deceitful age, the occurrence created a melancholy, hanging at the early 
day, over the placid, transparent brow of the resigned Armenian, as she slowly 
paced along. ‘Calm, calm, very calm,” said she aloud, starting at the sound 
of her own voice. ‘On such astilly morn as this perchance I was ushered 
into the world. My mother, aye, and father, too, sleep in-yonder grave. I 
see their tombs from here ; the cypress is waving o'er them still! 41 weep— 
thanks for these tears ; the quench the burning flame within my traubled breast. 
O! the world calls me fair, ‘mid the heartless throng—aye, an® told me fairly 
that | was fitted to become a Queen! Ha, ha!—where is hope or sympathy 
for the exile!” 

After a tardy march, frequently encountering many privatious, they at last 
approached Constantinople—the great Stamboul ; and on the morning on which 
they entered its gates, seemed to partake of ihe same still impression as that 
which they felt on leaving their native city. They entered by the suburb of 
Galetta, and took up their temporary abode with a former good and aged friend 
‘of their late father, In them youth they thought not of him—in the day o; 


| 

| 
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trial they found him kind. “With ail this, thougo a great reverse of circum-| 


stance, the Douzoglous felt much relief. They were in a comparative new || 


land, buc little known; they no longer had to succumb to the passer-by ; the 
heavy weight of false pride and circumstance was thrown aside ; and with a’ 
—_ of peasure they listened to the sage counsel of their father's aged, 
friend. 

Let the young and inexperienced rattle through their early life as they may, 
yet, even at the worst, there are hours when the advice of the aged falls in| 
powerful conviction on their over ardent minds. The old man reclined ow his) 
ottoman, threw back his silvery locks, and thus addressed them: ‘* My sons) 
and lovely daughter (for the Eastern style partakes of a little hvperbule,) pull 
father's friend would not—could not—advise you wrong. You have safely as) 

et, entered a strange but fruitful land ; under a people who know po medium. | 
if you be prudent, you will rapidly become prosperous, end, as far as earthly, 
joys go, you may be happy ; but if you become remiss, vain, and thoughtless, 
our dooin is sealed for ever—the palace or the dungeon—the dagger or the! 
wstring—here mark no distinction.” 

A thoughtful impressive air overspread the countenances of the Douzoglous: 
“ Friend of our lamented father,” said they, “ thy advice is good ; we shall, 
strive to follow it. We shall begin our joint vocations with industry and hu. 
mility.” Sarula, their sister, smiled in approval of this; and in the old 
man’s visage could be traced a tear of satisfaction 

Time wore on—the brothers giadually accumulated great riches—their, 
every act was honourable—their word was equivalent to money—the universal 
confidence which they possessed in private soon became public. The eldest 
brother was appointed by the Government as Master of the Mint, another) 
named as Master of the Horse, while the third was made head jeweller to the 
Sultan Mahmoud : while their sister, the youngest of the family, possessing all) 
the peculiar beauty of the Armenian, was from her infancy brought up in the 
enjoyment of every Eastern luxury. 

in the giddy height of such rank and wealth, the Douzoglous forgot the’ 
solid counsel uf their father’s friend, who ere this had passed away into the, 
grave. They became vain, and fond of external display, forgetting the ever 
watchful and covetous eye of the absolute and designing government of the! 
Turk, where private riches (and seldom then) are only safe under the conceal. | 
ment of a poor exterior. Their dwellings were reared in the most cosily and. 
magnificent style, fitted to vie with those of the ministers of state; aye, even 
with some of those fairy palaces glittering on the banks of the Bosphorus, set 
apart peculiarly for the Sultan ; their ottomans covered with the finest shawls 
which India could produce; while the floors and kiosk were covered in the 
same profusion. Their costumes were of the most splendid and expensive de- 
scription ; and they rode daily through the streets of Constantinople on the 


fulness of beauty aud approaching womanhvod, was cast upon the wide worn, 
helpless and forlorn. Her last faint hope gleamed on Adrianople, the place 
lof her birth, and the former scene of her joys and surrows. Thither she wend. 
ed her weary way,—innocent and an ovtcast! She met with, and shared the 
sympathy of, an early school-companion And how often have we known that 
early affections are the most sincere and most lasting through every change in 
life. Poor dejected Sarula’s only happy hours wee passed in visiting and 
strewiig fresh flowers every morning ever her parents’ graves. She bloomed 
ind withered before her time. The shorn lamb s.ivers in the pelting storm,— 
and now the last and fairest branch of the Douzoglous rots in the tomb. 


caprice and boundless avarice of the despot,—the giver and the destroyer of all 


\desolation. 

Ye Great Powers of Europe, who, from all accounts, regulate and settle the 

laffairs of nations in the twinkling of an eye '—ye philosopners'—ye divines !— 
ye wiseacres and spouters at the Exeter Hall, whose arguments are unan- 

swerable, and whose voice is as thunder !—ye who cal! forth the tearof sympa- 
thy for the afflicted and oppressed, and at the same moment produce the pearly 

tear of joy for the freed and the happy !—in short, ye who can and have the 

power and inclination of setting all things which are wrong to rights, in a 
moment oftime !—tell me, where is Turkey! If you know not, I shall an- 

swer you—why, Turkey is your next door neighbour, and what little power 
and strength which it may yet possess, is chiefly vested in the enlightened | 
Evrope—aye, and in that lovely clime, once the land of freedom and intelli- 
gence, now overrun with ignorance, injustice, oppression, and blackened with 

many and the worst crimes—true, from the long and false policy of nations, 
you dread the encroachment of the Russ, by backing and propping up #s a bar- 
rier an imbecile and self conceited power, which, if left to depend solely on 

itself, would not—could not—last for three short weeks—a race to which the 

barbarous Russian, at the worst, isa thousand times more preferable. With 


ness can never bring light—that darkness is eternal. There is hope, however 
distant, of regenerating the benighted Hindoo and the Otaneitean, but in the 
istuborn and sel!-opiniouated Turk there is none—the confirmed fatalist will 
inever listen, even with a sneer, to any doctrine which interferes with his in- 
evitable doom 

En passant, to mark the appalling excess of punishment, even for very minor 


joffences, | may here shortly make mention of anotuer occurrence, which took | 


lplace in the autumn of the same year which sesled the fate of the Douzoglous. 
\In that year, the crop was found to be cedcient, and, from the scarcity of grain, 


the price of bread arose. Un this, a firman was issued by the Sublime Porte, . 


finest of Arabian steeds. The Seraglio had long and anxiously gazed on this, .o the effect that all bakers were forbidden to bake bread of the first or finest 


rich prize with a greedy eye, waiting only a plausible opportunity of seizing it | 
Rarely does the tiger or the cat miss its snare—the vain may yet be innocent 
and unsuspecting. Such it was with the infatuated Douzoglo.s ; their rank 
and wealth supplied them with a false security. Sound repose has been en-| 
joyed on a barrel of gunpowder—the sweetest dream has been revelled in ere, 
the bursting of the earthquake The rich and lovely blossoms will bring forth | | 


quality of flour, contining themselves solely to tue making and sale of the se- 
cond or brown bread, under the pena ty of severe punishment. 
Two brothers, “ well tooo,” as the adage goes, in order to oblige and pre- 


and English—as a favour, continued to furnish them with their breakfast rolls 
of the same quality as formerly, thereby eucreaching upon the all-powerful edict 


their fruit ; the golden harvest ripened, and the three brothers were suddenly jof the Signor. This offence, though of a very tumned and trifling degree, soon 


arrested in the month of November, 1819, under the plausible pretext of having) 
appropriated the public money to their own private uses. 
in Turkey trial by judge and jury, if it ever existed, is abolished, as incon 


reached the ears of the watchful Turk—the two brothers were seized—all their 
goods and eflects confiscated—and both of them, at the same moment, nailed 
y the ears and iunpaled on the outside of their shop doors, their fect barely 


sistent with an absolute monarchy. Rapidity and decision produce a powerful touching the ground ; aud that for three days, without either food or drink. 


and convincing effect ‘The three brothers, as soon as seized, were all imme- |The daily passing throng scarcely looked at them ; the eutreaty for a drop of 


diately beheaded,and their bodies ordered to be Jeft lying in the public thorough-||water was not listened to ; custom and association trains humanity toanything 


fare for three successive days, their property of every description confiscated 
by the state, and a public sale afterwards announced of all their effects. At 
this sale all the wealthy Armenians. Jews, and Cireeks, received previous no- | 
tice to attend : and the wily Turk managed nearly to treble the amount ef the | 
sale of these valuable effects in the following manner :—Thus, an Indian shawl, | 
at the value of two thousand piastres, is immediately knocked down wuncere- 
moniously to such or such a wealthy Jew or Armeman (naming him), at six 
thousand piastres! At this favouradic announcement the Jew or Armenian bows: 
low, thanking the Turkish government auctioneer for the marked preference 
shown to him ; these unfortunate purchasers being well aware that should they. 
refuse this, and not receive it with a good grace, they were certain that eoouer' | 
or later they would be visited much more severely, aud ere loug follow the si- | 
lent and appalling course which many had done before thei. 
Such acts as these, flowing from a tyrannic power,are of frequent occurrence, 
and seem to create but little attention ; and the right of so doing 1s uever 
questioned. The fatalist Mussulman bends the knee, and with thankfulness 
kisses the hand which presents :o him the fatal bowstring,sece iving it as a mark 
of favour from his unerring Sovereign. An attachment combined with awe is | 
firmly established, and submssion aud resignation are complete. Thus the | 
well-arranged machinery goes on like clock-work. In Turkey this has existed, 
for ages, and still continues, without a murmor being heard | 
Many political commentors assert that an absolute and despotic govern-, 
ment is the best suited for a nativa’s succe.s and happiness ; while others as 
ably reason that the power and strength of a nation is vested in the people, and, 
that the free voice of the subject forms the only stability of the throne, and, 
guarantees its prosperity. The picking of this gigantic bone of contenivn 
will serve to feed the ablest pens of generations yet to come. 
It was shortly before my arrival at Constantinople that this massacre of the 
Douzoglous had taken place (for it could be called nothing else), and the 
heads of these three unfortunate brothers, which had been placed over the 
incipal gate of the Seraglio, still remained, though shrivelled and blackened 
in the son. A label, written in the Arabic character, was hung round the 
neck of the centre head. My friend, Mr. B——, accompanied me, and, from 
his long residence in Constantinople, easily translated to me its contents, which 
ran as follows :— 
“ These men came to their untimely end from appropriating fifty purses of 
the public money to their own use,—for building houses like palaces ; and for 
having temples their vain worship.” 
There was something impressive, and almost convincing, in this pithy and 
plausible assertion. No one doubted it,—no one questioned it,—stern sl 


seemed to have wielded her sword with an unerring hand. The universal un- 
— silence, which at all times pervades Constantinople, heightened th 
effect. 

ss Mahmoud is great !” saida Turk, while making his salaam in passing by,| 
a” time we were reading the ingenious reason of his master to fill his = 


The ample portion left to the sister of the Couzoglous by their father's aged 


and that which at first seems a cruelty, at last may become a source of pleasure, 


to such base purposes can our fallen nature be preverted. wevate 


At the expiry of their punishment, the nails were unceremoniously drawn out, 
and their exhausted bodies dropped on the ground. So feeble, so exhausted, and 


from their means being lost, they were ruined fur ever—this, for the sake of-a’- 
few breakfast roils, and that on their own responsibility, may seem a severe ree - 


aud punishment for almost moocently evadiog the ! 
Is thatthe law 


THE GOLD MINES OF SIBERIA. 


The mineral riches of this vast empire of the north of Europe are but par- : 
tially known to the more civilised portivn of the continental population 


autocrat Nicholas is one of the largest holders of mines, particularly gold and:. 


silver, and is justly considered the richest monarch of the mineral kingdom. 


Russia, extending as it does from the northern to the southern poles, possesses... 
more valuable mineral productions than apy other portion of Europe ; and all. . 
tbat is now wanting, is the introduction of machwery to work its valuable . 
ores. The Jate Emperor Alexander did more to civilise this country than any. 


of bis predecessors ; he gave every encouregement to the arts and sciences, 


this comparatively unknown portion of the globe. The pold mines of Siberia 
ment, as they have increased in return in a most extraordinary manner. They 


tensive companies formed. in the mountains of Altai, a mining exploration on 
a large scale which soon realised a very remunerating profit. The attention 
of the imperial government was roused by these rapid successes ; and, to pre- 
vent the confusion of depreciation such working might produce inthe mineral 


under the condition of an annual tax of 15 per cent for their produce. After 
this an ukase restricted the term to twelve years, which is not sufficient time 
to work the mine to advantage, after which period it is to become the property 
of the state. A tribute of 20 to 30 per cent 1s, besides the above, exacted on 


imines of Siberia returned 40,000ib ot gold—being worth about £2,850,000, 
it is expected that, in a very short time, the annual production will be on an 
average £8,000,000 sterling. This is only on a small calculation, as the 
working population, is not barely sufficient for the work required ; as, durin 
what is called a campaign, the number of days they labour does not exe 


ninety, and that underthe most vexatious tyranny of those over them. Coal _ 
t the whole of Siberia, and, in fact, all over — 


the Russian empire ; and all that is wanting is the introduction of English ma- _ 


seams are in abundance throu 


friend was also cunfiscated by the Turkish Government, and she, in all the) 


chinery to work them, and then the rich gold mines, by the aid of steam — 


Such are the bitter fruits of tyranny and oppression. Ever subject to the _ 


laws,—reared in much promise, only to be pulled down to prove the greater 


the Russian, light may be brought out of darkness; but with the Turk, dark-_ 


serve the steady custom of a few private and wealthy Frank families—French.- 


by inviting vo St. Petersburgh some of the most scientific men of the day; - 
and his brother Nicholas has pursued the same praiseworthy course ; so that im’: 
less than another quarter of a century, a wonderful change will take place in ~ 
have, with the last few years, attracted the special attention of the governe' ” 


were at first worked by private individucls; shortly after however, some ex~ : 


market, the concessions were subjected to more restrictions than formerly.— — 
Up to the year 1842, the working of those mines was granted in perpetuity, — 


the licences ; notwithstanding which, however, the working continues to give” 
avery considerable profit. According to the official returns made in 1843, the’ ~ 
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power, will increase in the most rapid manner in yielding their hidden treasure,| 


when, no doubt, the government will issue further restrictions and exactions 
towards the speculators. The emperor has, hitherto, had very few tunes 
worked on his own account ; but he is the absolute possessor of most ex'ensive 
tracts, of what are reported to be extremely rich in minerals, and will be most 
preductive ; and, from assays made by some of the most scientific mining 
engineers of Russia, England, France, and Germany, they are represented to 
be abundant in valuable ore Although the government does not enter into 
any extensive mining operations itself, it has, however, reserved the exclusive 
right over this branch of commerce, both in gold and silver All the products 
are entered in the general department of mines of Siberia at Barndoul, in re- 
turn for which the parties are given a receiot, or bill, payable at a few months 


sight, in legal coin at St. Petersburg The precious metals are afterwards | 


conveyed to the fortress of this capital to be disposed of to melters, or specially 
licensed persons, who are obliged to give an account how it is to be disposed 
of to the authorities 
the working of the mines, has appointed a certain number of officers of the 
imperial corps of miners in the different districts where thev are being worked 
Besides this, they furnish to the licensed parties a police force. consisting of 
detachments of Cossacks, on the payment of a small remuneration. The gen- 
erality of these mines are worked by those who have been exiled to Siberia for 
political offences, and serfs, but the authorities are doing all they can to intro- 
duce machinery ; and even the emperor himself is most desirous to ameliorate 
the condition of this portion of his wretched subjects, exposed as they are, be 
sides other sufferings, to all the rigours of a most uncongenial climate.—Min 
ing Journal. 


The government, so as to have an absolute control over 


“THE WIND HAS CHANGED, SIR!” 


'There he related his mysterious story, and learned that his iniquitous host 
‘was the richest Jew in Poland. He was advised, without delay, to state 
ithe case to the Grand Duke, who fortunately happened at that time to be 
lin Warsaw. 
| He accordingly waited upon him, and with little ceremeny was admitted 
'toan audience. He briefly laid down his case, and Constantine, ‘* with a 
igreedy ear devoured up his discourse.” Constantine expressed his aston- 
‘ishment—told him he knew the Jew, having had extensive money transac- 
tions with him—that he had always been respectable, and of an unblemish- 
‘ed cheracter. ‘* However,” he added, ‘*I will use every legitimate means 
ito unveil the mystery.” So saying he called on some gentlemen who were 
to dine with him that day, and despatched a messenger with a note to the 
Jew, requesting his presence. Aaron obeyed the summons. 
“« Have you no recollection of having received a box of jewels from the 
‘hand of this gentleman?” said the Duke. 

** Never, my lord,” was the reply. 

“* Strange. indeee. Are you perfectly conscious,” turning to the English- 
man, ‘ that you gave the box as stated 7” 

* Quite certain, my lord.” 

Then addressing himself to the Jew—* This isa very singular case, and 
I feel it my duty to use singular means to ascertan the truth; is your wife 
at home ?”’ 

** Yes, my lord.” 

«* Then,” continued Constantine, “ there is a sheet of paper and here is 
a pen; proceed to write a note to your wife in such terms as I shall dic- 
tate.” 

Aron lifted the pen: 
| Now,” said the second Solomon, ‘*commence by saying— All is dis- 
covered! There is no resource left but to deliver up the box. I have 


A friend of ours, says the Essex (Mass.) Whig, who returned from a year’s, owned the fact in the presence of the Grand Duke.’ ” 


residence in Europe, some time since, gives an account of a humorous 
scene which occurred on the passage. There were no ladies in the lower 
cabin, and they christened it ‘ Bachelor’s Hall.” It was about as large as 
two parlours, and contained the state-rooms of fourteen gentlemen. toge- 
ther with those of the captain and mate. A New York gentleman had a 
state-room between that of the captain and that of the first mate. One night, 
the wind suddenly changed from east to south-west. The second mate, a 
Welshman, came down to tell the mate ; but, in the dark, got into the gen- 
tleman’s room, and awakened him with— 

** The wind has changed, sir.” 

“* Ah!” said the gentleman, supposing that as an act of special favour 
he had come to gladden him with the intelligence ; “ Ah! I am right glad 
of it. Which way ?” 

“ To the south-west .” 

** That’s clever. We'll go it now, won't we ?” 
ae But,” said the astonished mate, ‘* what shall we do, sir ? 
is increasing every moment.” 

“Ts it?” said the gentleman ; “ that’s good, ain’t it ”” 

“* But shan’t we tack ship ?” 

“* Tack ship !” said the gentleman, beginning to be somewhat puzzled, 
“*T don’t know ;—would you?) Which way did you say it was ?” 

“* South-west, sir! south-west!” said the mate, hurriedly. 

** Is that a fair'wind ?” asked the gentleman, yawning the meanwhile. 

“ Mr. Coppham! Mr. Coppham !” shouted the wondering Welshman, 
giving the gentleman a tremendous shaking ; wake up sir! you’re fast 
asleep ! wakeup! Mr. ~— ! Mr. Coppham !” 

“ Hallo!” shouted Mr. Copham, from the next state-raom, at the same 
time giving a bound, almost into the middle of the cabin floor ; ‘ hallo, 
what’s the matter ?” : 

_ By this time the captain, too, was up : and the second mate, after rub- 
bing his eyes to make sure he was not dreaming, began to understand mat- 
ters, explained his mistake, got his desired order to tack ship, and depart- 
ed amid roars of laughter from all who were awake. 


THE GRAND DUKE AND THE JEW. 
A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 

The following singular story, which was current among the English resi- 
dents in St. Petersburg at the coronation of the present Emperor of Russia, 
ps _ narrated to us by a person newly arrived from that part of the con- 

inent. 

_ In the early part of the year 1826, an English gentleman, from Akmetch 
in the Crimea, having occasion to travel to Face on business of import- 
ance, directed his course by way of Warsaw in Poland. About an hour af- 
ter his arrival in that city, he quitted the tavern in which he had been 
taking a refreshment, to take a walk through the streets. While saunter- 
ing in front of one of the public buildings, he met an elderly gentleman o 
a grave aspect and courteous demeanor. After mutual exchange of civili- 
ties they got into conversation, during which, with the characteristic frank- 
ness of an Englishman, he told the stranger who he was, where from, and 
whither he was going. The other, in the’ most friendly manner, invited 
him to share the hospitalities of his house till such time as he found it con- 
venient to resume his journey—adding, with a smile, that it was not im- 
probable that he might visit the Crimea himself in the course of that year, 
when, perhaps, he might require a similar return; the invitation was ac- 
cepted, and he was conducted to a splended mansion, elegant without and 
commodious within. 

Unbounded liberality on the part of the Pole, produced unbounded con- 
fidence on the part of the Englishman. ‘The latter had a small box of jewels 
of great value, which he had carried about his person from the time of his 
leaving home—finding that mode of conveyance both hazardous and incon- 
venient in a town, he a his munificent host to deposit it in a place 
of security till he should be ready to go away. At the expiration of three 
days he prepared for his departu re, and in asking for his box, how was he 
amazed when the old gentleman, with a countenance exhibiting the utmost 
surprise replied, 

* What box ?” 

“* Why, the small box of jewe’ js which I gave to you to keep for me.” 

“* My dear sir, you must sur ely be mistaken; | never, really, saw or 
heard of such a box.” 

The Englishman was petrifi ad. After recovering himself a little, he re- 
quested he would call his wil , she having been present when he received 
it. She came, and on being questioned answered in exact unison with Ve 
husband—expressed the san ye surprise—and benevolently endeavored to 
persuade her distracted gues ¢ that it wasa mere hallucination. With min- 
gled feelings of horror, asto’ aishment and despair he walked out of the house 


The wind 


| A tremor shook the frame of the Israelite, and the pen dropped from his 


fingers. But instantly recovering himself, he exclaimed— 
| ‘** That is impossible, my lord. That would be directly implicating my- 
iself.” 


| IT give you my word and honor,” said Constantine, “in presence of 
‘every one in the room, that what you write shall never be used as an in- 
‘strument against you, farther than the effect it produces on your wife. If 
you are innocent you have nothing to fear—but if you persist in not writing 
it, | will hold it as a proof of your guilt.” 

With a trembling hand the terrified Jew wrote out the note, folded it up, 
‘and as he was desired, sealed it with his own signet. Two officers were 
[dispatched with it to his house, and when Sarah glanced over its contents, 
she swooned and sunk to the ground. The box was delivered up and re- 
stored to its owner—and the Jew suffered the punishment his villainly de- 
served. He was sent to Siberia. 

THE LONGEST LADDER IN THE WORLD. 

On approaching the roads of Jamestown, in the Island of St. Helena, 
your attention is attracted by an enormous ladder, that extends from the 
town beneath to a fort directly over the town, on the summit of a hill 800 
feet high. On inquiry, I found that sentinels were placed both below and 
above, for the purpose of preventing any one ascending or descending with- 
out anorder from the town Major. ‘This regulation was adopted in con- 
sequence of the number of accidents, attended with fatal consequences, 
that had occurred. Together with a companion, after dinner, I rambled 
down to the guard house, and having found the town Major there, we ob- 
tained an order to permit our ascent. 

The ladder is composed of steps more than three feet in width, and some 
four inches in breadth, firmly fastened in sides of great strength. On ei- 
ther side is a hand rail, of such width that you can conveniently lay a hand 
on either side. The steps are upwards of 18 inches apart, and great num- 
bers of them much decayed. At regular distances are small seats for rest- 
ing places. On one side, without the ladder, a description of slide has been 
formed, along which pullies are fixed, for the purpose, it would seem, of 
raising anything from the town beneath, or lowering from the fort above. 
The face of the hill, against which the ladder is erected, is extremely steep, 
soas utterly to preclude the idea of any ascent without artificial means ; 
‘in places there are perfect precipices, the rocks completely overhang- 
ling. 

at the bottom we found no sentry, and so tens to ascend at once, 
but had not attained above the height of one hundred feet when we heard 
avoice hailing us, and perceived a sentry calling on us to return, who in 
his walk had been concealed from us when below by an intervening pro- 
jection. Down we had to go, and having shown our pass, and satisfied the 
Cerberus, commenced our ascent again. At first we proceeded rapidly, but 


f soon found that not to answer, the height of each step causing considerable 


exertion More slowly then we moved elong, attained the third resting 
place, where we seated ourselves and turned to view the towa beneath, 
with its narrow streets and confined situation, cowering as it were, between 
two mighty hills that seemed to press it on either side. 

Aloft we turned our eyes, anxiously wishing ourselves at the top, but 
we had the best part of the ascent yet to accomplish, and to our task we 
once more went. As weattained a greater height, we tound the steps get- 
ting more and more out of repair, in some places two or three steps toge- 
ther broken, so that we had to clamber up the best way we could. On, on 
we went, with alternate rests ; the town, the bay and shipping beneath gra- 
dually became more minute, the moving bodies seeming almost mites. 
When we reached within a hundred feet of the top, the unusual fatigue 
almost overpowered us ; the dizzy height so affected us that we felt as if 
we could scarce preserve ourselves from falling—yet we persevered, and 
did succeed in reaching the top. : 

A moment later one human being would have passed into another world. 
My companion, who was before me, had scarce passed the gate at the top, 
when he fainted, completely overcome, and he afterwards declared to me, 
that for the last hundred feet or so, nothing prevented his physical energies 
from being overcome by the fatigue and the position he was in, but the im- 
mediate prospect of reaching a place of safety. Many lives have been lost 
on this ladder, particularly those of passengers, whom curiosity induced to 
attempt the ascent.—The artillerymen and garrison of the fort are not, how- 
ever used to going up and down, exempt from casualties, and it was only 
the week before my visit to St. Helena, that an artilleryman was killed in 
petempting to descend the ladder against time for a wager. Ladder Hill 
fort completely hangs over the bay ; it is of great Paddoen and commands 
the roadstead beneath. 4 

In the batteries are mounted generally eighteen twenty-four and thirty- 
two pounders, but there are some guns of a larger calibre. A singular ac- 


and went tothe tavern at \ ¢hich he had put up on his arrival in Warsaw. 
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cident happened a few years previous on this battery. .A passenger from 
one of the ships in the bay had ascended to the fort, and looking from the) 
ramparts of one of the batteries, perceived his vesse] beneath, aud thought) 
he could reach her witha stone, but in his attempt to do so, overbalanced! 
himself, and fell from the awful height, being dashed literally to pieces in 
the fall. After passing an hour atthe tort, we descended, but by the road, 
which is cut in a zigzag manner in the side of the hills. 
From “ Reminiscences of a Nine Year's Travel,” in the Liverpool Times. 
McCOLLOCH’S LEAP. 
The ground where Maj. Samuel M‘Colloch took the great leap to avoid. 
being made prisoner by the Indians is but a few rods from Wheeling, and, 
yet such is the negligence of those who inhabit the scenes of great ex-| 
ploits, that we venture the remark that not one dozen men have thought 
of Major McColloch, or been upon the table land trom which that leap was, 
taken, during the last year. 


lclose observer of men and things, says the Ohio Cultivator, told us the fol- 
llowing little history, which we hope will plough very deeply into the at- 
itention of all who plough very shallow in their soils: 
| Two brothers settled tagether in —— county. One of them ona cold, 
ugly, clay soil, covered with black-jack oak, not one of which was large 
enough to make a half dozen rails. This man would never drive any but 
large, powerful Conastoga horses, some seventeen hands high. He always 
‘put ¢hree horses to a large plough, and plunged it in some ten inches deep. 
‘This deep ploughing he invariably practiced and cultivated theroughly af j 
iterwards. He raised his seventy bushels of corn to the acre. Tx 

| This man had a brother about six miles off, settled on a rich white river 
ibottom-land farm, and, while a black-jack clay soil yielded seventy bushels 
to the acre, this fine bottom land would not average fifty. One brother 
‘was steadily growing rich on poor land, and the other steadily growing poor 
‘on rich land. 

One day the bottom land brother came down to see the black-jack-oak 


It was on the 27th of September 1777, that Fort Henry was attacked by} farmer, and they began to talk about their crops and farms, as farmers are 


Indians, led on by the notorious Simon Girty. The Indians were estimated! 


atabout five hundred warriors, The fort contained at first but foo trwyt-! 
fighting men, of these twenty-three were killed in the corn-field below the 
hill, before the attack on the fort. The seige of the fort was sustained by 
these 19 men, until the next morning about daylight, when Maj. McCol- 
loch. brought 40 mounted men fromm Shortcreek to their relief. 
The gate of the fort was thrown open and McColloch’s men, though 
closely beset by the Indians, entered the fort in safety. M*‘Colloch, like a! 
brave officer, was the last man, and he was cut off from his men and nearly 
surrounded by the Indians. He wheeled and galloped towards the hill, 
beset the whole way by Indians who might have killed him ; but who 
wished to take him alive, that they might wreak their vengeance more 
satisfactorily upon one of the bravest and most successful Indian fighters on, 
the frontier.—He presumed he could ride along the ridge, and thus make 
his way again to Short creek, but on arriving at the top he was headed by 
a hundred savages, on the west they were gathering thick and fast up the 
a among the trees and bushes, while the main body were following his 
ath. 
. He was hemmed in on all sides by the East, where the precipice was 
almost perpendicular, and the bed of the creek lay like a gulf near 200 feet 
beneath him.—This too, would have been protected by the cautious savage, 
but the jutting crags of limestone and slate, forbade his climbing or descend-| 
ing it even on foot, and they did not for a moment suppose, that the fear- 
less horseman or high mettled steed could survive the leap if made. But 
with the Major it was but achance of deaths, and a narrow chance of life 
He chose like a brave man. Sitting himself back in his saddle, and his 
feet firmly in the stirrups, with his rifle in his left hand, and his reins ad- 


|Very apt to do. 

_ “ How is it,” said the first, ‘ that you manage on this poor soil to beat me 
in crops 

| The reply was: * J work my land /” 
| That was it, exactly. Some men have such rich land that they won't 
work it; and they never get astep beyond where they began. They rely 
jon the soi/, not on labor, or skill, or care. Some men expeet their lands 
ite work ; and some men expect to work their land ; and that is just the 
idifference between a good and bad farmer, 


Espartero’s Humaniry.—On the march, | have constantly seen the duke 
cause his own servants to lift some foot sore or exhausted soldier on his spare 
‘horse. On one occasion, which just now occurs to me, a poor fellow was ly- 
ling by the road side on a hot day, quite unable to move on Espartero 
‘nalted, alighted, spoke to the fat igued soldier kindly, and then ordered him to 
‘ne mounted on his own horse—a fine black charger. The poor man was 
labashed, and tried to excuse himself; bnt the general spoke to him with a sol- 
dier's frankness and the mao was hoisted on the horse. Espartero walked on 
jalone. There was the duty soldier, with haversack and tin canteen on his 
back, shako on his head, and trossers drawn up to his knees, showing his bare 
lege, riding solemnly on the general's charger at the head of the staff, while we 
‘were unable to suppress our smiles at the queer figure he appeared. He was 
‘weak, and therefore stooped —the shako seemed too heavy for his head, which 
llolled about from side to side ; and although we could not see his face, one 
felt sure, from the expression of his shako, back, and legs, that he felt out of 
‘his place and wished himself with his regiment ; even the tin canteen got loose 
|somehow, and dangled all away. At last, after riding about half a mile, he 


justed in the right, he cast a look of defiance at the approaching savages, threw himself off—he could bear it no longer—he could not endure to see Es- 


and pressing his spurs into his horse’s flank, urged him gver the cliff 


In |partero walking in the heat of the sun—he threw himself off, seized the horse's 


an instant of time, the Indians saw their mortal foe, whose daring act they reins, ran on with him until he got up to the general, and held the stirrup for 


had looked on with horror and astonishment merging from the valley of the’ 
creek below, still safely seated on his noble steed, and shouting defiance 
to his pursuers. 

There never was, we venture to say, in civilized or savage warfare, a 
more desperate or daring act than this leap of M‘Colloch. We have look- 
ed at Gen. Putnam’s celebrated race ground, and we would very much. 
prefer his taste in the selection of a route for a morning ride at least con- 
sulting our ease and convenience. Wheeling Times. 


Varieties. | 


Alexandre Dumas.—The following scraps of the domestic history of 
this Literary Magnifico are from the Courrier des Etats Unis. They! 
are worthy of aplace in D’Israeli’s ‘* Curiosities of Literature :” "| 

Alexandre Dumas is finishing, at Saint Germain, his forty-ninth volume) 
for the present year. ‘This voluminous and spirited writer continues to be) 
the hero of numerous tales, each more amusing than the other. By this 
cojugal, paternal, and other adventures his ostentation and prodigality,| 
he is the sole type left at the present day ofthe regency. The house he 
occupies at Saint Germain he has had sumptuously decorated, and its walls. 
arecovered with the armorial bearings of the old Marquis of Pailleterie, 
from whom he boldly insists that he is the legitimate descendent, though 
his father was only the son, very illegitimate and very black, of the Mar- 
quis by a negresse of St. Domingo. But never mind. By the side of his: 
house, which he has on lease, he has erected one at his own cost, which 
will be a little palace, if he can manage to finish it. His dinners are quite 
Sardanapalian, his luxury is Oriental. He wears shirts of white gros de! 
Naples, embroidered with gold, worked by Duroupeau, the celebrated shirt-! 
maker to the Princess, whose advertisement is in the Courier des Etats 
Unis, and from whom I had these sumptuary particulars. Alexandre Du- 
mas has had some droll pease they say, in his,household, the piquant) 
details of which are in every ys mouth ; but let usbe more discreet; 
than the public, and not raise the domestic veil. However it may be ;) 
while he is living at St. Germain with his son, the ex-actress Ida, whom 
he married, and who boldly takes the name of Marchioness of Pailleterie,' 
lives at Florence, where he pays her, they say, an annual allowance of 
eighteen thousand francs. 

You ask me how this writer can support such an expense? This is the 
answer—Alexandre Dumas is making, at the present moment, 200,000: 
francs a year, thanks to the miraculous developement which he has given! 
to his literary cultivation. This immense product is beginning to do him! 
mischief in the market ; two journals, the Presse and Constitutionnel, have’ 
formed the idea of monopolizing, of engrossing, and setting limits to his 
fabrications, that they may recover their fashion and value by becoming 
more reasonable. A treaty has been signed, in fact, by which Alexandre’ 
Dumas binds himself to produce only eighteen volumes a year, (is not the’ 
novelty of the agreement without parallel? and to divide them equally be-| 
tween the Presse and the Constitutionnel, each of them to pay him 36,- 
000 francs. Two booksellers have made the same bargain with him for the 
reprint of these eighteen volumes, which secures to the writer an annual 
income of 140,000 francs for his romances alone. His dramatic produc- 
tions remain to be disposed of! Well; would you believe it! Alexandre 
Dumas is not satisfied with these magnificent appointments, and he had 
scarcely signed the ments, when he formed the most diabelical scheme 
of violating them. No one in Baris, two persons excepted, (and myself, to 
whom the secret was confided between the fruit and the cheese,) yet knows 
anything of this amusing secret, which is probably destined to be the source! 
of much noise and gossip. 


Getting Poor on Rich Land, and Getting Rich on Poor Land.—A |i 


him to mount. The duke gave hima piece of money, and mounted. The 
poor soldier had really recovered some of his strength by the ride, and grate- 


|fully saluting his general, marched on in good spirits to join his battalion.— 


Poco Mas’s Spain. 
Anecpotes or Narotzon.—Colonel Wilkes anecdotes of Bonaparte. 
The one which struck me most was, that a frequent pastime with him after his 


jarrival at St. Helena, was to play blindman’s buff with the ladies and children; 
‘\and that he entered fully into the spirit of it 
‘names of the earth? 


Is this ¢he game of the great 
Last month I heard, that the profound jurists of Britain, 
her statesmen and orators, her Cannings and Scotts, played it with the Queen ; 
now I learned, aud through a channel equally authentic, that Napoleon was 


addicted to it! In connection with this personal anecdote of him from such a 
source, I am led to relate what I heard Baron Just say at a subsequent 
day, when dining with him in Portinao street. The baron was minister from 
the King of Saxony at Napoleon’s court, saw him often, and, on two occasions, 
had special audiences, which lasted an hour each. ** And I had occasion to re- 
mark, ’ said he, * first, that he was not hurried in conversation ; but composed, 
and master of himself. Secondly, that his manner, instead of overawing, was 
so remarkably calculated to put you at ease, that I was forced to recollect my- 
self,” said the venerable diplomat, “ after being some time in his presence, lest 
things might fall from me not proper to be said in consequence of feeling my- 
self so entirely at ease" On my remerking that these attributes had not gen- 
erally been ascribed to him, he replied that, by his experience on both occasion:, 
they were, nevertheless, strikingly observable. He then added, that he once 
saw him in anger, and that he never had peheld an eye and countenance so 
fierce. It was on the occasion of his marriage to the Empress Maria Louisa 
(the baron being at the ceremony ;) and his anger was produced by perceiving 
that some of the princesses of his family, who were to act as train-bearers, 
were not in their places ; and that certain chairs assigned for some cardinals 
were vacant, and the cardinals not there. Here, again, what have we’? The 


greatest man of ten centuries, as Lord Holland once called him in the house of 
lords, and certainly the man who was always collected in the field of battle in 
proportion as danger thickened, and who could be himself under the most com- 
plicated difficulties of civil government, is fired with anger at breaches of per- 
sonal etiquette !—Richard Rush's Residence at the Court of London. 


Tut Maronites —According to De Lamartine, the Maronites take their 
name from a hermit named Marron, who lived about the year 400; he resided 
in the desert ; and his disciples having spread themselves over the different 
regions of Syria, built several monasteries, the chief of which stood in the vi- 
cinity of Apamea, on the fertile banks of the Orontes. Al! the Syrian Chris- 
tiaos who were not then infected with the heresy of the Monothelites took 
refuge in these monasteries, and from this circumstance received the name of 
Maronites. Volney, who lived several months amongst them, has collected the 
best information as to their origin ; it is nearly similar to what I myself drew 
from local traditions. Whatever it may have been, the Maronites form at pre- 
sent a tribe governed by the purest theocracy which has resisted the effects of 
time—a theocracy which, perpetually menaced by the tyranny of the Mahom- 
medans, has been forced into moderation, and served to propagate principles of 
civil liberty, which are ripe for developement amongst this people. The tribe, 
which, according to volney, was in 1784 composed of 120,000 souls, at present 
reckons more than 200,000, and is increasing every day. Its territory com- 
prehends 150 square leagues; but it has no certain limits, for it extends over 
the sides of Lebanon, or into the valleys and plains which surround it, in pro- 
portion as the increased population found new villages. The town of Zarkla, 


at the mouth of the valley of Bkaa, towards Balbek, which twenty years ago 


‘had not above 1,000 or 1,200 inhabitants, contains now 10,000 or 12,000, and 


likely to augment. —Jllustrated London News. 
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MARSTON; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN. 
PART X1X.—[ Continued | 
| 


This prediction was like the prayers of the Homeric herovs— 
“One half the gods dispersed in empty air.” 

Poland was not to be liberated ; the crisis was superb, but the weapon was, 
not equal to the blow. It was the first instance in which the French Emperor! 
was found inferior to his fortune. With incomparable force of intellect, 
Napoleon wanted grandeur of mind. It has become the custom of later years. 
to p him even superiority of intellect ; but the man who, ina contest open’ 
to all, goes before all—who converts a republic, with all its ardour, haughti- 
ness, and passion, into a monarchy at once as rigid and as magnificent as an 
Oriental despotism—who, in a country of warriors, makes himself the leading 
warrior—who, among the circle within circle of the subtiest political untrigues, | 
baffle all intrigues, converisthem into the material of his own ascendency,| 
and makes the subtiest and the boldest spirits his instraments and slaves—bas, 
given sufficient evidence of the superiority of his talents. The conquerer who 
beat down in succession al! the great military names of Europe, must have 
been a soldier ; the negotiator who vanquished all existing diplomacy, and the 
statesman who remodelled the laws, curved the fiery temper, and reduced to | 
disci,.line the fierce insubordination of a people, whose first victory had crushed 
the state, and heaped the ruins of the throne on the sepulchre of their king— || 
must have been a negutiator and a statesman of the first rank. Or, if those} 
were not the achievements of intellect, by what were they done? If they!! 
were done without it, of what value is intellect? Napoleon had then only) 
found the still superior secret of success ; and we deny his intellect, simply to! 
give him attributes higher than belong to human nature.—No man before him) 
dreamed of such success, no man in his day rivalled it, no man since bis day 
attempted its renewal. ‘* But he was fortunate!" What cau be more childish. 
than to attempt the solution of tbe problem by fortune’ Fortune is a 
phantom. Circumstances may arise beyond the conception of man: but where). 
the feeble miud yields to circumstances, the stronger une shapes, controls, and 


eud ; but they resolved to gird it with a chain of fire. Every port was stut up 
by English guns; every shore was watched by English eyes Outside this 
chain, the woild was our own. The ocean was free; every sea was traversed 
by ourcommerce with as much security as in the most profound peace. The 
contrast with the Continent was of the most str king order. There all was the 
dungeon—one vast scene of suffering and outcry ; of coercion and sorrow; the 
conscription, the confiscation, the licensed plunder, the bitter and perpetual 
insult. The hearts of men died within them, and they crept silently to their 
obscure graves. Wounds, poverty, aud ferocious tyranny, the heart gnawing 
pangs of shame, and the thousand thorns which national and conscious degre- 
detion strews on the pllow of men crushed by insolence of a soldiery, wore 
jaway the human race ; provinces were unpeopled, and a generation were laid 
‘prematurely in the grave. 

| The recollections of the living world will long point to this period as the 
‘most menacing portion of all history. ‘The ancient tyrannies were bold, pre- 
sumptuous, and remorseless monopolies of power ; but their pressure scarcely 
descended to the multitude. It crushed the senator, the patrician, and man of 
‘opulence ; as the tempest smites the turrets of the palace, or shatters the 
pinnacles of the mountain range. But the despotism of France searched the 
humblest condition of men. Its tyrannized over the cottage, as fiercely as it 
had swept over the thrones. ‘The German or Jtalian peasant saw his son torn 
away, to perish in some distant region, of which he knew no more than that it 
was the grave of the thousands and tens of thousands of his fellow shepherds and 
vintagers. {he despotism of France less resembled the domination of man, 
from which, with all its vigilance, there is sume hope of escape, than the sub- 
tlety of a demon, which has an evil and a sting for every heart, and by which 
nothing can be forgotten, and nothing will be spared. In the whole immense 
circle of French dominion, no man could lay his head down to rest, with a se- 
curity that he might not be roused at midnight, to be flung into captivity from 
which he was veverto return. No man could look upon bis property, the 
earnings of his manhood, the resource of his age, or the provision for his children 
without the knowledge that it was at the mercy of the plunderer; no man 
could look upon the birth of his child, without the bitter consciousness that 


guides them. | 

This man was sent for a great purpose of justice, and he was gified with 
Ao act of imperial guilt had been committed, 
The fall of Poland was 


the faculties for its execution. 
of, which Europe was to be purged by penalty alone. 


to be made a moral to the governments of the earth ; and Napoleon was to be). 


‘another victim was preparing for the general sacrifice ; nor couid see the ri- 
\pening form or intellect of those who were given to him by Providence for 
‘the comfort and companionship of his advancing years, without a conviction 
that they would be swept away from him. He felt that he would be left un- 


the fiery band that was to imprint the sentence upon the foreheads of the great) sheltered and alone ; and that those in whom his life was wrapt, and whom 


criminals. It is in contemplations like these, that the spirit of history minis |, 
ters to the wisdom of mankind. Whatever may be the retribution for indivi 
duals beyond the grave, justice on nations must be dove in this world ; and 
here it will be done 

The partition of Poland was the most comprehensive and audacious crime} 
of the modern world. It was a deliberate insult, at once to the laws of nations 
and to the majesty of the great Disposer of nations. And never fell veugeance 
more immediate, more distinct, or more characteristic. The capital of Austra 
twice entered over the bodies of its gallant soldiery ; Russia ravaged and 
Moscow burnt; the Prussian army extinguished by the massacre of Jena, and 


Prussia in a day fettered for vears—were the summary and solemn retribution); 


of Heaven. But, when the penalty was paid, the fate of the executioner in- 
staotly followed. Guilt had punished guilt, and justice was to be alike done 
upon all. Napoleon and his empire vavished, as the powder vanishes that 
explodes the mine. The ground was broken up ; the siructures of royalty on 
its surface were deeply fractured ; the havoc was complete ; but the fiery 
deposit which had effected the havoc was itself scattered ito air. 

His re-establishment of Poland would have been an act of grandeur. It 
would have established a new character for the Revolution. It would have 
shown that the new spirit which had gone forth summoning the world to re 
generation, was itself regeneration ; that it was not a tempter, but a restorer ; 
that all conquest was not selfish, and all protestation not meant to deceive. Hi 
Napoleon had given Poland a diadem, and placed it on the brow of Kosciusko, 
he would in that act, have placed on his own brow a diadem which no chance 
of the field could have plucked away ; an imperishable and dazzling answer 
to all the calumnies of his age, and all the doubts of posterity. He might even 
have built, in the restoration of the fallen kingdom, a citadel for his own security 
in all the causalities of empire ; but, in all events, he would have fixed in the 
political heaven a star which, to the last recollection of mankind, would have 
thrown light on his sepulchre, and borne his name. 

The fall of the Foxite ministry opened the way to a new cabinet, and IJ re- 
sumed my office. But we marched in over ruins. [n the short perind of their 


power, Europe had been shattered. England had stood aloof and escaped the | 


shock ; but to stand aloof then was her crime—her sympathy migh' have saved 
the tottering system. Now, all was gone. When we looked over the whole! 
level of the Continent, we saw but two thrones—France and Russia; all the 
rest were crushed. ‘They stood, but their structure was shattered, stripped of 
its adornments, and ready to crumble down at the first blow. England was 
without an ally. We had begun the war with Europe in our own line of battle ; 
we now stood alone. Yet, the spirit of the nation was never bolder than in 
this hour, when a storm of hostility seemed to be gathering round us from every 


quarter of the world Still, there were voices of ill omeu among our leading!) 
It was said, that France and Russia has resolved to divide the world 


he would have gladly given his life to save, were destined to perish by some 
\German or Russian bayonet, and make their last bed among the swamps of the 
|Danube or the snows of Poland. 

] am not now speaking from the natural abhorance of the Briton for tyranny 
alone. The proofs are before he eye of mankind. Within little more than 
half the first year of the Polish campaiyn, three conscriptions, of eighty thous- 
jand youths each were demanded from France alone Two hundred and forty 
jthousand living beings were torn from their parents, and sent to perish in the 
field, the hospital, and on the march through deserts where winter reigns in 
‘boundless supremacy ! 

Let the man of England rejoice, that those terrible inflictions cannot be laid 
lon him, and be grateful to the freedom which proteets the most favoured na- 
ion of mankind. Arbitrary arrest aud the conscrivtion are the two heads of 
ithe serpent—erther would embitter the existence of the most prosperous state 
jof society ; they both at this hour gnaw the vitals of the continental states ; 
‘they alienate the allegiance, and chill the affections; even where they are 
mitigated by the character of the sovereigns, they still remain the especial 
evils which the noblest patriotism should apply all its efforts to extingush, and 
the removal of which it would be the most illustrous boon of princes to confer 
‘upon their people. 

But the ramparts of that empire of slavery and suffering were to be shaken 
at last. The breach was to be made and stormed by England ; Europe was 
to be samimoved to achieve its own deliverance ; and England was to move at 
the head of the proudest armament that ever marched to conquest for the |:- 
berties of mankind. 

She began by a thunder clap. The peace with Russia had laid the Czar at 
the mercy of France. Napoleon had intrigued to make him a confederate in 
the league against mankind. But the generous nature of the Russian monarch 
shrank from the conspiracy, and the secret articles of the treaty of Tilsit were 
divulged to the British cabmet.  [ shall not now say from what authority they 
came ; but the confidence was spontaneous, and the eflect decisive. Those 
Articles contained the outline of a plan for combining all the fleets of subject 
Europe, and pouring the final vengeance of war on our shores. The right 
wing of that tremendous armament was to be formed of the Danish and Rus- 
sian fleets This confederacy must be broken up, or we must see-a hundred 
land eighty ships of the line, freighted with a French and Russian army, at the 
jmouth of the Thames. There was not a moment to be lost, if we were to act at 
all ; for a French force was already within a march of the Great Belt, to gar- 
rison Denmark. The question was debated in council, iu ail its bearings. All 
were fully aware of the hypocritical clamour which would be raised by the men 
‘who were lending themselves to every atrocity of France. We were not less 
prepared for the furious declamation of that professor of universal justice, and 
protector of the rights of neutral nations—the French Emperor. But the ne- 


between them—to monopolize the East and the West; to extinguish all the) cessity was irresistible ; the act was one of self defence ; and it was executed 


minor sovereignties ; to abolish the constitutions ; to turn the world into two 
vast menageries, in which the lesser monarchies should be shown as caged 
lions, for the pomp of the two lords-paramount of the globe. I heard this lau- 
guage from philosophers, from orators, even from statesmen ; but I turned to 
the people, and [ found the spirit of their forefathers unshaken in them still— 
the bold defiance of the foreigner, the lofty national scorn of his gasconading, 
the desire tv grapple more closely with his utmost strength, and the willing- 
ness, nay, the passionate desire, to rest the cause of Europe on their champion- 
ship alone. I never heard among the multitude a sound of that despair which 
had become the habitual language of Opposition. They had answered the call 
to arms with nationalardour. The land was filled with voluntary levies, and 
the constant cry of the people was—conflict with the enemy, and where, at 


jthetically of the intringement of peace, before she had 


accordingly, and with instant and incomparable vigour. A fleet and army 
were dispatched to the Baltic. An assault of three days gave the Danish fleet 


jinto our hands. The confederacy was brokeu up by the British batteries ; and 


ithe armament returned, with twenty sail of the enemy’s li t l 
best planned and boldest expedition of the war. 
Napoleon raged ; but it was at finding that England could 


ho 
titude like his own, sanctioned by a better cause. Denmark ew & premp- 


complained pa- 
” ‘completed her prepar- 
ations for war ;” but every man of political understanding, even in Denmark, 


jrejoiced at her being disburdened of a fleet, whose subsistance impoverished 


her revenues, and whose employment could only have involved ber in fatal 
hostilities with Britain. Russia was loudest in her indignation, but a smile was 


any time, or upon any terms. More fully versed in their national history than 
any other European people, they remembered, that in every war with France, 
for a thousand years, England had finished with victory ; that she had aever| 
suffered any one decisive defeat in the war; that where the forces of the two 
nations could come fairly into contract, their troops had always been successful ; 
and that from the moment when France ven‘ured to contest the empire of the 
seas, all battles of England were triumphs, untilthe enemy was swept from 
the ocean. 

The new cabinet formed its plans on the national confidence, and executed 
them with statesmanlike decision. The struggle on the Continent was at an 


mingled with her frown. Her statesmen were secretly rejoiced to be relieved 
from all share in the fearful enterprise of an encounter with the fleeis of Eng- 
land, and her Emperor was not less rejoiced to find, that she had still the sa- 
gacity and the courage which could as little be baffled as subdued, and to 
jwhich the ew of the North themselves might look for refuge in the next 
straggle of diadems, 

his was but the dawning of the day; the sun was soon to rise. Yet, 
public life has its difficulties in proportion to its height. As Walpole said, 
that no man knows the human heart but a minister; sono man knows the’ 
difficulties of office, but the man of office. Lures to his passions, temptations 
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to his integrity, and, alarms to his fears, are perpetually acting on his sense of 
honour. To make a false step is the most natural thing in the world under 
all those impulses ; and one false step ruins him. ‘The rumour reached me 
that there were dissensions in the cabinet ; and, though all was smooth to the 
eye, I had soon sufficient proof that the intelligence was true. A prominent 
me:znber of the administration was the object of the intrigue. He was an in- 
telligent, high spirited, and straightforwerd man, open in language, if the lao 
guage was not of the most classic order ; and bid in his conceptions if those 
conceptions were not formed on the most accomplisbed knowledge. He had 


attained his high position, partly by public services, but still more by connex- 


ion. It was imp»ssible to refuse respect to his general powers, but it was 
equally impossible to deny the intellectual superiority of his competitor. The 
contrast which they presented in the House was decisive of their talents for 
debate. While the one spoke his mind with the uncultured expression of the 
moment ; the other never addressed the House but with the polished and 
pointed diction of the orator. He was the most accomplished of debators.— 
Always prepared, always pungent, often powerful. Distingoished in early life 
by scholarship, he had brought all tLe finer spirit of his studies in the business 
of public life. He was the delight of the House ; and the boundless applause 
which followed his eloquence, and paid ap involuntary tribute to his mastery 
of public affairs, not unnaturally stimulated his ambition to possess the leading 
official rank to which he seemed called by the sight of nature. The rivalry at 
length became open and declared ; it had been felt too deeply to die away 
amoung the casual impressions of public life; it had been suppressed too long 
to be forgiven on either side ; and the crisis was evidently approaching in 
which it was necessary to take a part with either of those gifted men. 
I seldom spent more anxious hours in the course of an anxious life, than 
during the period of this deliberation. I feit all the facinations of the man of 
genius. On the other hand, I respected all the solid and manly qualities of 
his opponent In a personal view, the issue of the contest was likely to pro- 
duce evil to my own views. I was still a dependent upon fortune. I had 
new ties and interests, which made official income more important to me day, 
by day. !n the fall of the administration I must follow the general fate.—Iin 
making my decision with the unsuccessful candidate for power, I must go down 
along with him ; and the claims of the competitors were so equally balanced, | 
and both were so distinguished, that it was beyond all conjecture to calculate) 
the result. I, too, was not without many a temptation to perplex mv judg-| 
ment. The rivalry had at length become public, and the friends of each were 
active in securing opinions among the holders of office. The whole was a jot-| 
tery, but with my political existence dependent on my escaping a blank. In) 
this dilemma I consulted my oracle, Clotilde Her quick intelligence decided | 
for me at once. “ You must resign,” said she. ‘ You value both, you can-| 
not side with either without offevding thei feeelings, or, what I more regard,| 
distressing yourown. Both are mea of gs gw and honour, and they will, 
understand your motives and respect them. ‘To retain office is impossible.” 
* But, Clotilde, how can I bear the thought of reducing you and my infants! 
to the discomforts of a narrow income, and the obscurity of a life of retirement ?” | 
« A thousand times better, than you could endure the thought of retaining. 
office against your judgment, or taking a part agaist a friend. Follow the 
impressions of your own generous nature, and you willbe dearer than ever to 
Clotilde —even though it condemned us all to the deepest obscurity.’ Tears 
ushed into her eyes as she spoke the words; and in her hear she was evi- 
Seotly less of the heroine than in her language : the children had come playing! 
round her feet at the moment ; and the family picture of the reverse in our, 
fortunes, filled with the cluster of young faces, unconscious of the chance which! 
lay before them, was too severe a trial for a mother’s feelings. Her tears) 
fiowed abundantly, and the beating of ber heart showed the anguish of her 
sacrifice. But she still persisted in ber determination. As I took leave of 
her to go down to the House, her last words, as she pressed my hand, were— 
“ Resign and leave the rest to fortune. | 
A motion on the subject of the rival claims had been appointed for the even- 
ing ; and the premier was to open the debate. The House was crowded at an! 
early hour ; and as my services were required in the discussion, | postpone) 
the communication of my resolve, until the division should announce that my 
labours were atanend. But the hour passed away in routine business. Still, 
the premier did not appear. The anxiety grew excessive. At length whispers 
ran round the benches, of a recounter between the two distinguished imdi 
viduals ; and, like all rumours of this nature, the results were pronounced to 
be of the most alarming kind The consternation was gradually mitigated by 
the announcement that one of the combatants remained unhurt, but that the 
other had received a mortal wound. The House was speedily deserted ; and 
all rushed out to ascertain the truth of this melancholy intelligence. Yet, 
nothing was to be gathered among the numberless reports of the night, and | 
returned home harassed almost into fever. The morning quieted the genera! 
alarm. The wound was dangerous, but not mortal; and both comba 
tants had sent in their resignation. it was accepted by royalty ; and before! 
another night fell, I was sent for by the premier, and offered oue of the rete 
offices. 
Such are the chances of public life. The lottery had been drawn. and mine} 
was a prize. With what feeliing | returned on that night to my fireside ; with! 
what welcome I was received by my gentle, yet heroic, wife ; or with what 


Continent intulerable, France is sent forth to carry fire and sword into its 
boundaries, to crush its armies inthe field, to sack its cities, and to decimate 
‘its population. Then comes the penalty of the punisher. The crimes of 
France demand purgation. The strength of England is summoned to this 
stern duty, and France is scourged ; her military price is broken ; her power 
is paralysed ; peace follows, and Europe rests for a generation. The process 
has been so often renewed, and has beeu completed with such irresistible re- 
gularity, that the pricciple is alaw. ‘The period for this consummation was 
‘now come once more 

| was sitting in my library one evening, when a stranger was introduced, who 
had brought a letter from the officer commanding our squadron on the Spanish 
coast. He was a man of noble presence, of stately stature. and with a coun- 
‘tenance exhibiting all the vivid expression of the South. — He was a Spanish 
‘nobleman from the Asturias, and ceputed by the authorities to demand suc- 
‘cours in the national rising against the common enemy, Napoleon. I was in- 
istinctively struck by the measureless value of resistance in a country which 
‘opened to us the whole flank of France ; but the melligence was so wholly 
‘unexpected, so entirely beyond calculation, and at the same time so pregnant 
with the highest results to England, that | wes’ long incredulous. I was pre- 
\pared to doubt the involuntary exeggeration of men who had every thing at 
istake ; the feverish tone of minds embarked in the most formidable of all 
struggles; and even the passion of the southern in every event and object, of 
force sufficient to arouse him into action. But the Asturian was firm in his 
assurances, clear and consistent in his views, and there was even a candour in 
his profession of the unprepared state of his country, which added largely to 


confidence. Our dialogue was, I believe, unprecedented for the plainness 


of its enquiries and replies [t was perfectly Lacedemonian. 

What regular force can Spain bring into the field !” 

None.”’ 

‘* What force has Napoleon in Spain at this moment !” ’ 

“ At least two hundred and fifty thousand men, and those in the highest state 

of equipment and discipline.” 

“And yet you venture to resist '"’ 

“ We have resisted, we shall resist, and we shal! beat them.” 

what state are your fortresses 

“One half of them in the hands of the French, and the other half, without 

garrisovs, provisions, or even guns ; still, we shall beat them.” 
“Are not the French troops in possession of all the province 
“Fon.” 

** Are they not in fact masters of the covutry ?” 

No.” 

* How am I to reconcile those statements 

“The French are masters by day ; the Spaniards are masters by night.” 

“ But you have none of the elements of national gevernment. You have 

lost your king.” 

** So much the better.” 

“ Your princes, nobles, and court.” 

** So much the better.” 

“Even your prime minister and whole administration are in the hands of the 

enemy.” 

* Best of all!” said the respondent, with a frown like a thunder-cloud. 

What resource, then, have you 

* The people !” exclaimed the Spaniard, iv a tone of superb defiance. 

“* Still—powerfal as a united people are—before you can call upon a British 

government to embark in such a contest, it must be shown that the people are 

capable of acting together ; that they are not separated by the jealousies which 

proverbially divide vour country.” 

“ Senor Inglese,’’ said the Don, with a Cervantic curl of the lip. “ 

Spain has vot been neglected among the studees of your Bet 

‘Spain is nof to be studied in books. She is wot to be sketched, like a fragment 

jof a Moorish castle, and carried of in a portfolio 

her. You must pass the Pyrenees to conceive her existence. She lives on 

principles totally distinct from those of a!! other nations; and France will 

shortly find, that she never made a greater mistake than when she thought, that 

even the southern slope of the Pyrenees was like the northern ” ‘ 

“ Bat,” said 1, * the disunion of your provinces, the extinction of your army 

and the capture uf your executive government, must leave the country naked 

to invasion. The contest may be gallant, but the hazard must be formidable. 

To sustain a war against tho discipline! troops of France, and the daring de- 

termination of its ruler, would require a new age of miracle.” The Spaniard 

bit his lip, and was silent. ‘ Atal!! eveots, your proposals do honour te the 

spirit of your country, and | shall not be the man to throw obstacles in 

your way. Draw up a@ memoir, state your means, your objects, and 

raed intentions, distinctly ; and I shall lay it before the gevernment without 
elay.” 

“Senor Inglese, it shall be done. In that memoir, 1 shall simply say that 

Spain bas six ranges of mountains, all impregnable, and that the Spanish peo- 

ple are resolved to defend them ; that the country is one vast nateral fortress : 

that the Spanish soldier can sleep on the sand, can live on the simplest food, 
tod the smallest quantity of that food ; that he can march fifty miles a-day ; 

that he is of the same blood with the conquerors of the Moors, and with the 


eyes I glanced upun my infants, as they came to ask the paternal kiss and bless soldiers of Charles V. ; and that he requires only discioli 
ing before they parted for their pillows, I leave to those who know the rejoic-|/equal the glory of his forefathers.” His fine features pores with ae pe 


ing of the heart, to conceive. 
hose events’ had shaken the ministry, as dissensions always have done ; and 


ultation. 
“ Still, before I can bring your case before the country, we must be enabled 


it still cost us many a severe struggle to resist the force of Opposition com ||to have an answer for the objections to the legislature. 

bined with the clamours of the country. England and France now presen‘ed aj|scarcely less hostile to each other than they oat to the oar 9 ae pen ms 
spectacle unexampled in the annals of hostilities ; engaged in a war which|/unite them in one system of defence ? and, without that union, how on resis- 
seemed interminable—both determined to conquer or perish ; both impelled |tance be effectual 


by the most daring courage ; yet neither able to inflict the slightest blow upon 


“ Spain stands alone,” was the reply. “ Her manners, her feeli and her 


the other, with but fifteen miles between. France was nearer to Russia, nay ||people, have no examples in Europe. Her war will have as little similarity to 


was nearer to the remotest extremity to Asia, than to England [nthe midst 


the wars of its governments. It will be a war, not of armies, but of the she- 


of the fiercest war, both preserved the attitude of the mos: profound peace ||pherd, of the artificer, the muleteer, the contrabandist asses, 
The lion aud the tiger, couching on the opposite sides of some impassable) /the peasant, the priest, the noble, nay, the this 
ravine, each watching the fiery eyes and n..4ed fangs of the other, would have||was the war of her ancestors, the war of the Asturias, which cleared the coun- 


been the natural emblems of this hopeless thirst of encounter between the two 
most powerful and exasperated nations of the earth. 


iry of the Moors, and will clear it of the French. All Spain a mass of hosti- 
lity, a living tide of unquenchable hatred and consuming fire—the French bate 


it is no superstition to trace those events to a higher source than man. The |talions, pouring over the Fyrenees, will be like battalions poured into the ocean 


conclusion of this vast conflict was already written, in a record above the 


They will be engulfed ; they will never return. Our provinces are divided, 


short-sighted vision and infirm memory of our nature. In all the earlier guilt|/but they have one invincible bond—abho: f the F i 
of Europe, France has been the alloted punisher of the Continent ; and Eng-//d ivision is not infirmity, but strength. Fey thew 80 tne af caineainoee: 


land the allotted punisher of France. 


make no presumptuous attempt tc|/even the conquest of one half of Spain would be scarcely felt by the rest 


explain the reason ; but the process is incontestable. When private profligacy ||This willbe a se ag advantage in the species of war which we contemplate 
tory 


combines with some atrocious act of public vice to make the crimes of the 


—a war of desu but perpetual assauits, of hostilities that cease neither 


Europe kaows nothing of. 
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night nor day, of campaigns that know no distinction between summer and win- 


nimes among the natives. The following is a pleasant instance of the propen- 


ter—a war in which no pitched battles will be fought, but in which every wall, uty * During the time taken up in discussions, J had acquired a great many 


will be a rampart, every hollow of the hills acamp, every mountain a citadel, 
every roadside, and swamp, and rivulet, the place of an ambuscade. We shall 
have no battalions and brigades, we require no tactics ; our sole science will 
be, to kill the enemy wherever he can be reached by bullet or knife, until we 


'|words of Maon, and began to auderstand a good deal, and make myself under- 
stuod a little. I had become very good friends with the natives in various 
excursions ashore, and was designated by a nickname while here, which re. 

mained from this time my only name among them till I left the country, 


make Spain the tomb of invasion, and her very name an omen, and a ruin, to Some of the young people had mace many attempts to pronounce * Edward 


the tyrant on the French 
The councils of England in the crisis were worthy of her ancient name. It 


'Waketield,” on receiving an answerto the question as tomy name. The 
_ nearest approach they could make to it was Era Weke, and some wag imme- 


was resolved to forget the long injuries of which Spain had been the instrument, diately suggested * Tiraweke,”’ the name of asmall bird which is very common 


during the passive submission to the arrogance of her ally aud master. The 


,in the woods, and known for its chattering propensities. As I had made it a 


Bourbons were now gone ; the nation was disencumbered of that government |point to chatter as much as possible with them, whether according to Maori 


of chamberlains, maids of honour, and duennas. It was to be no longer stifles 


|\grammar or not, they agreed that the sobriquet would do, and reported their 


i t here of court boudoirs, or to be chilled in the damps of invention at the pa. he old men aad chiefs were not a bit behind their ju- 
eo meme arr and noble proportions were to be left unfettered and lniors in their hilarity and fondness for a joke, and never called me otherwise 


undisguised by the formal fashions of past centuries of grave frivolity and de- 


'a‘terwards. They also christened Colonel Wakefield ‘ Wide-awake.” after 


corous degradation. The giant was to mse refreshed. The Samson was to some chief who had been so called by the flax-traders in former times ; and 


resume his primal purpose ; he was no longer to sleep in the lap of his Delilah ; 
the national fame was before him, and, breaking his manacles at one bold effort. 
he was thenceforth to stand,as nature had moulded him, powerful and prominent 
among mavkind. 


‘this name also has clung to him ever since.’ 

‘| ‘The recent exhibition of the Ojibbeway and lToway Indians have rendered 
“the public familiar with their war and other dances. It mey not be uninteres- 
‘jung, vy way of contrast, to learn how a war-dance and holiday is conducted 


These were dreams, but they were high-toved and healthy dreams—the by the sivages onthe other side of the globe. Such a fete took place on the 


anticipations of a great country accustomed to the possession of freedom, and 


day afer the purchase of Port Nicholson. * Canees and parties on foot, 


expecting to piant national regeneration wherever it set foot upon the soil. The iglittering with their lately acquired red blankets and muskets, were all closing 


cause of Spain was uriversally adopted by the people, and was welcomed by 


\|1n upon the place of rendezvous ; fresh smoke rose every moment on shore as 


Parliament with acclamation ; the appointment of a minister to represent the |a new oven was prepared for the feast ; and Warepori and the other chiefs, 
cabinet in Spain was decided on, and this distinguished commission was passed |who had slept on board, went onshore early to make the necessary prepara- 


upon my personal sense of duty by the sovereign. My officiai rank placed me 
above ambassadorships, but a service of this order had a superior purpose. It 
was a mission of the country, not of the minister. I was to be the instrument 
of an imperial declaration of good-will, isterest, and alliance to a whole peo- 

le. 
7 In another week, the frigate which conveyd me was flying before the breeze 


tions, accompanied bv our carpenter, who was to superintend the erection of 
a small tree which the natives had procured for the purpose, as a flag-staff, 
close to the Pitone pa or native village. In the afternoon, on a signal from 
the shore, we landed in our boats with all the cabin party, and all the sailors 
that could be spared, to take part in the rejoicings. We were joyfully received 
‘|by the assemblage, which consisted of about three hundred men, women, and 


along the iron bound shore of Gaiicia ; the brightest and most burning of skies) children. Of these, two hundred were men,and had armed themselves with 


was over my head, the most billowy of seas was dashing and foaming round 
me, and my eye was in continual admiration of the noble mountain barriers 
which, in a thousand shapes, guard the western coast of Spain from the ocean | 
At length the bay of Corunna vpened before us ; our anchor dropped, aud I 
made my first step on the most picturesque shore, and among the most original 


people, of Europe My destination was Madrid ; but it was essential that | 
should ascertain all the facts in my power from the various provincial govern- 
»vents as I passed along: and | thus odtained a more ample knowledge of the 


, vuple than could have fallen to the lot of the ordivary traveller. I consulted, 


with their juntas, I was present at their festivals, I rode with their hidalgos, 
snd I marched with their troops. One of the peculiarities which. as an Evglish | 
«nan, has always interested me in foreign travel is, that it brings us back to a, 
period different from the existing age at home. All descending trom a common 
stock, every nation of Europe has made a certain advance ; but the advance 
has been of different degrees. Five hundred years ago, they were all nearly 
alike. Inthe Netherlands, [ continually felt myselfcarried back to the days of) 
the Protectorate ; [saw nearly the same costume,the same formality of address, 
and the same habits of domestic life. In Germany, I went back a century! 
further, and saw the English primitive style of exisvence, the same stiff archi | 
tecture, the same mingling of stateliness and simplicity, not forgetting the same 
homage to the “ divine right of kings.’’ In Spain, | found myself in the thir-) 
teenth century,and but for the language, the heat, aod the brown visages around 
me, could have imagined myself in England, in the days when “ barons bold” 
still exercised the rights of feudalism, when gallant archers killed the king’s 
deer without the king’s permission, and when the priest was lawgiver of the 
land. 

Day by day, I saw the pilgrim making his weary way from shrine to shrine ; 
the landowner caracoling his handsome horse over wild heaths and half-made 
highways—that horse caparisoned with as many fantastic trappings as the 
‘charger of chivalry, aud both horse and rider forming no feebie representation 
of the knight bound on adventure. 1 saw the monastery of our old times, ex 
bibiting all its ancient solidity, sternness,and pomp ; with its hundred brethren , 
its crowd of sallow, silent domestics ; its sulemn service ; and even with its 
beggars crowding and quarreling for their daily dole at his gate. The face’ 
of the country seemed to have been unchanged since the first invasion of the! 
Visigoths :—immense coinmons, grown barren from the absence of all cultiva 
tion ; vast, dreary sheep walks ; villages, few, rude, and thinly peopled ; the 
absence of al: enclosures, and a general look of loneliness, which, however, ! 
could have scarcely imagined in England at any period since the Heptarchy 
Yet, those wild wastes were often interspersed with delicious spots ; where,afier 
toiling half the day over a desert wild as Arabia, the traveller suddenly stood 
on the brink of some sweet and secluded valley, where the eye rested on almos! 
tropical luxuriance—all the shrubs and blossoms which require so much shelter 
in our rougher climate, flourishing in the open air ; hedges of myrtie and jessa- 
mine ; huge olive, and primeval vines, spreading, iu all the prodigality of nature, 
over the rocks ; parasite plants clothing the onks and elms with drapery of al. 
colours, fluating in every breath of wind ; and, most delicious of all, in the fiery 
centre of Spain, streams, cool as ice and clear as crystal, gushing and glancing 
away through the depths of the valley ; sometimes glittering in the sun, ther 
plunging into shade, then winding aloug, seen by starts, like silver snakes, unti 
they were lost under sheets of copse aud foliage, unpruned by the hand of man, 
and which seemed penetrable only by the bird or the hare. 


TRAITS OF THE NEW ZEALANDERS. 

In a former article we presented some snatches from Mr Wakefield’s * Ad- 
ventures in New Zealand’ relative to the scenery, produce, and capabilities of 
the country ; we now glean some extracts illustrative of the manvers and cus- 
toms of the natives, and of their deportment towards the settlers. Amongst 
coloured races living in a state of barbarism, the New Zealanders are univer- 
sally admitted to be pre-eminent both in physical develupment and in intellec 
tual activity. They readil¥ acquire the habits, modes of thinking, and arts o! 
the white men; and consequently require to be treated with a candour ano 
probity which would be disregarded by other savages. Bearing this character 
istic in mind, the reader will be the better enabled to appreciate the observa 
tions and anecdotes of our youthful author. 

The New Zealanders are very fond of joking,occasionally mingling with their 
wit the most pungent irony and sarcasm. In this way the early missionaries 


1s is to this characteristic leo that we are to ascribe the prevalence of nick- 


the hundred and twenty muskets they had received from us, spears, toma- 
hawks, pointed sticks, stone and wooden clubs, &c. Even a dozen um- 
brellas, which had formed part of the payment, figured in the ranksas 
conspicuously as the emperor of Morocco’s son's parasol has figured in more 
recent battalions. Every one was dressed in some of the new clothes ; their 
heads were neatly arrang: d, and ornamented with feathers of the albatross or 
huia ; bandsome mats hung in unis‘en with the gay pett-coats of the women 
and the new blankets of the warriors ; the latter were bedizeneo with waist- 
coats and shirts, and bel ed with cartouch boxes snd shot belts. It was high 
holiday with everybody ; and a universal spirit of hilarity prevailed among the 
excited multitude 

Warepor was dressed in a large hussar cloak belonging to my uncle, to 
which be had takena fancy, and randisned a bandsome greensioue meri. 
His party having seat: d themselves in ranks, be suddenly rose trom the ground 
and leaped high into the air with a tremendous yeil He was instantly imita- 
ted by his party, who sprang out of their clothes as if by magic, and left them 
in bundies on the ground They then joined in a measured guttural song 
recited by their chief, keeping exact time by leaping high a: each louder into- 
nation, brandishing their weapans with the right hand, and slapping the thigh 
wish the leftas they came heavily upon the ground The war-song warmed 
as it proceeded. ‘I hough still in perfect unision, they yelled louder and loud- 
er, leaped higher, brandished their weapons more fiercely, and dropped with 
the smack on the thigh more heavily as they proceeded, till the final spring was 
accompanied by a concluding whoop which seemed to penetrate one’s marrow. 
After this preparatory stimulaut, the two parties ran down to the beach, and 
took up positions facing each other at about two hundred yards’ distance. 
They then repeated the dance, and at its conclusion, the two parties passed 
each other at fuli speed, firing their guns as they ran, and took up a fresh po- 
sition nearer to each other. Many of the women had joined in the wildest 
part of the dance, yelling and grimacing with as demouiacal a frenzy as avy of 
the men.’ 

Parbarously joyous and gay as these holiday warriors undoubiedly were, we 
have only to turn to their dwellings to perceive through a jectness of uncivi- 
lized life In the native villages there are always two kinds of houses, the ware 
puni, or * house of rest,’ and the ware umu, or * oven house.’ * The former 
wre exceedingly low, and covered with earth, on which weeds very often grow. 
They resemble in shape and size a hotbed with the glass off. A simall square 
nole at ove end is the ouly passage for light or air. I intended to creep into 
one of them to examine it; but had just got my head in, and was debating 
w-toin myself by what suake-jike evolution | should best succeed in getting my 
body to 1: low, when I was deterred by the intense beat and intolerable odour 
from proceeding. Many of them no doubt are much larger and more commo- 
dious. ‘Ihey are all, however, built on the same principle, of keeping in the 
animal heat, and are therefore most repulsive to a Euro,ean. Some of them 
nave ‘heir front wall removed back three feet from the front of the roof. Jn 
this case a nice airy veranda is formed, which makes a very good sleeping- 
place. The ware umu, or * oven iwuses,” have open walls, built of uprigit 
sticks at intervals ofan inch ortwo. ‘They have thatchad roofs to protect the 
cooks and the store of firewood, which is generally piled up inside in rainy 
weather. The open wal’s let out the smoke, and let in the air, and these 
kitchens are therefore much more adapted than the others for the bedrvom of a 
traveller. At this time, too, the natives, although most of them professing 
Christianity, had by no means divested themselves of many of their ancient 
Superstitions; one of which was a positive interdiction against the very pres- 
ence of fuod or drink in aware puni. To light a pipe from the fire inside was 
considered equally sacrilegious. Jn order to avoid the inconvenience of these 
restrictions, and yet refrain from offending against any of the customs which I 
found still revered by my kind hosts, I thereiore found it much better to take 
up my abode in a ware umu or ware kauta, both which names apply to the 
kuchens. Here I had only to avoid one thing ; namely, the hanging of food 
overbead ; for this also is a terror, and, if done intentionally, a grievous offence 
tothe Maori anywhere.’ 

Having taken this survey of the New Zealander’s bedroom and kitchen, we 
may as weil glance at his mode of cooking, upon which even English gour- 
mands have bestowed the most unqualified evulogiums. ‘The maori “ umu,” 
or cooking-hole, is a very complete steaming apparatus, and is used as follows : 
—in a hole scraped in the ground, about three feet in diameter and one foot 
deep, a wood fire is first liguted. Round stones, about the size of a man’s fist, 


were frequently beguiled ; mistaking ironical assertions for earnest intentions | are weaped upon the fagots, and fall among the ashes as the fire consumes the 


‘wees When they are thus nearly red-hot, the cook picks out any pieces of © 
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charcoal that may appear above the stones, turne all the stones round with two 


_were always kept scrupulously clean ; he and all his family wore clean cloth« » 


sticks, and arranges them so as to afford a pretty uniform heat and surface. and washed with soap in the stream every morning The cooking was attended 


She then sprinkles water on the stunes from a dned gourd, of which the inside 
has been hollowed, and a copious steam rises Clean grass, milk-thistle, or 
wild turnip leaves dipped in water, are laid on the stones ; the potatoes, which 
have been carefully scraped of their pee! with cockle shells, and washed, are 


placed on the herbs, together with any birds, meat, or fish that may be included! id their work without orders and without squabbling ; a hareh word was hardly 


in the mess ; fresh herbs are laid over the food, flax baskets follow, completely 
covering the heap, and the mass is then buried with the earth from the hole. 
No visible steam escapes from the apparatus, which looks like a large mole- 
hill ; and when the old hags—who know how to time the cookery with great 
accuracy, from constant eee ey the catacomb, everything is sure to be 
found thoroughly and equally ¢ "4 

It is well known that New Zealand has no native quadrupeds of any impor- 
tance—the pig, ox. and horse, all being recent imports. The first horee was 
landed at Port Nicholson in 1840. Mr. Wakefield, in 1841, rode from Wel- 
lington to Wanganui, and marked the consternetion of the natives at the sight 
of this novel import. ‘ They fled yelling in all directions, without looking be- 


\jto with great care, aud the food was always served up on carefully scrubbed 
|/tin plates. In short, whenever | spent an hour at this little village, Ltelt that 
it was the residence of a gentleman. These was a quite unobtrusive dignity 


in the well-regulated arrangemeuts of the whole establishment. The siaves 


lever heard. Every one vied in a tacit wish that the old gentleman should be 


\jcomlortable ; and it was pleasiog to see him sitting iu the house almost always 


_ surrounded by some of his family—the men all well shaved and combed, the 


) women in clean frocks and blankets—busy at some sewing or other work ; 
| while his son or his daughter-in law would be kindly teaching him to write on 
‘ja slate. I remember how proud he was when he could write his name, and 


iwith what genuine kindness he pointed out his son Tommy's wife as having 


succeeded in teaching him. The family of Watanui, so united and homely, were 
indeed a notable instance of the success of Mr. Havfield’s sweet and gentle 
‘teaching. 


All the New Zealanders, however, were neither E Wakas nor Watanuis. 


hind them ; and as fast as I galloped past those who were running across the) Some were jealous and troubleseme, othors treacherous and bloodthirsty ; many 
sandy flat, and up the steep path leading to,the pa of Tihoe, they fairly lay) idje, and inclined to loiter with with the white settler ; but the great majority, 
down on their faces and gave themselves up for lost. Half way up the bill i: must be owned, were active, intelligent, and given to trade and barter. On 
I dismounted, and they plucked up courage to come and look at the kuri nai, the whole, they are vastly superior to the other Polynesian natives, and, if 


or “ large dog.” The most amusing questions were put to me as to its habits 
and disposition, ‘* Can he talk !” said one ; “* Does he like boiled potatoes '" 
said another ; and a third, “* Mustn't he have a blanket to lie down upon at 
night?” This unbounded respect and admiration lasted all the time that I re- 


they had learned what he really dd eat ; and a wooden bowl full of water was 

kept constantly replenished close to him ; and little knots of curious observers 

sat round the circle of his tether-rope, remarking, and conjecturing, and dispu 

ting about the meaning and intention of every whisk of his tail or shake of his 


In Mr. Wakefield's narative we find graphic accounts of tatooing, native 


burial, hospitality, and the like ; but these we pass by for more interesting 
matter: namely, his account how a Scotch emigrant farmer dealt with and 


overcame the obstructions of the natives. Bell had located at Wanganui, built | 
a house and stocked a garden, and was clearing his land ‘During the pro-|| 
gress of the ploughing, E Waka used to come and watch, and keep walking) 


by the side of the old farmer, telling him he should plough no more. But Bell 
pretended not to understand him, and smiled at him, and jeed the bullocks, 
and warned E Waka to get out of the way of them when they turned, asd 
pioughed on. E Waka got furious ; bot Bell wouldn’t look a bit frightened, 
and told him he didn’t understand him: “ He must goto the boys,”’ meaning 
his own sone; ‘‘taey talk Maorr to him; and he jeed the bullocks, and 
ploughed on. The patience of E Waka soon got exhausted, and he retired 
sulkily towards the house, after putting in some pegs a few yarks beyong where 
Bell had got to, pointing to that as his ultimatum. Ard while the good wife 
gave hima large mess of bread and milk, ora smoking dish of pork and pota- 
toes, and the suns and daughters chatted good humouredly to him while they 
built a pigsty or put up a stock yard, old Bell was ploughing on. And E Waka 
ate and smoked, and basked in the sun, wondering at the industry of the pake- 
ha, till he got sleepy, and crept back to his village for the day. 

“The next morning, however, he would be a-foot pretty early, to besiege 
the pakeha maro, or ‘* hard white nan,” as he called him. But he was never 
early enough ; and the first sight that met his eyes was always his béfe noire 
—the teain of bullocks, and the old man trudging steadily along the fresh fur- 
rows. E Waka would begin by looking for his pegs, and hunt about for a long 


while, grumbling and puzzling, before he found out that the p ough must have!) 


one over them some hours ago, if not the evening before. And whild he was 
| no the plough sped quietly en. Then came the remonstrance, and the 
shrug of the shoulder, and the fury, and the good humoured indifference, and 
the reference to the boys, the meal, and the sleepiness, and the return home, 
and the careful pegging of tho ground as before. The same story over again ! 


No patience could stand it. Old Bell and the team went on—slow, sure, and) | 


lar as the course of the sun. 

* And besides, on one occasion when E Waka had brought a large troop 
of attendants, and threatened to commit some violence, the old man had called 
his stalwart sons to his side, and taking up a spade or a ploughshare, had said, 
in broad Scotch, while his resolute looks and prepared attitude interpreted his| 
words into a universally-intelligent language—* Dinna ye think to touch a 
thing that’s here noo; for if ye do, by the God that’s avune us, I'll cleave 
ye to the ground! A bargain's a bargain; I've pad ye richt and fair, and 

ll gar ye keep to it.” And then E Waka would look frightened, and begin’ 
to think his good daily meal was better than a blow of old Bell's weapon, and 
was soon restored. 

‘And when the ploughing was done, the planting potatoes was too amusing 
to be interfered with, for they ridiculed the idea of expecting any crop from! 
potatoes cut into small pieces. ‘* Bide and see,’ said the old man; and they 


| properly dealt with, appear more likely to amalgamate with the white settler. 


Aliscellaneons Articles. 


mamed. ‘The horse was taken into the central courtyard of the pa ; a dozen) 
hands were always offering him Indian corn, and grass, and sow-thistles, when). 


USES OF FLIES, MUSQUITOES, &c. 
According to the theories advanced, most febrile diseases are of two kinds. 


\\The one is occasioned by irritation from the reception of poison from parasites, 
\jaway from the body ; the other by irritativn from parasites in the skin. The 


jone is propagated on bodies exterior to the person ; the other is propagated 
jupon it. Though the one is, strictly speaking, non-contagious, both are alike 
to be dreaded, for the seeds of pestiferous fungi may take root on decomposing 
matter, and soon by reproduction fill the air with poisonous dust. Tne seeds 
lof the other may be disseminated in a similar manner, to grow and be repro- 
duced on the body. 

The larger insects, as flies and worms, consume the decomposing matter on 
which noxious parasites may take rvot, and if it abounds they become so an- 
uoying that its removal is demanded. The siumberer on an unclean bed is 
‘again and again reminded that its condition should be examined, and unclean 
\garments soon present their own memorialists. Burns, with the feelings of a 
jpoet, might utter his detestation at the ugliness of one of them, but it required 
the philosophic mind of Peter Pindar, who was educated a physician, to com- 
|pose 4 poem in its praise. The little musquito, with its buzzing noise and poi- 
‘soned bill, dues its utmost to prevent approach to marshy districts, especially 
‘in the evening. With wdomitable courage and perseverance it repeats its 
warnings, at the imminent risk of its life, yet it may prevent remittent fever in 
janother way. I have been informed by a medical friend, whose father made 
the observation, that those who slept under musquito netting escaped the dis- 
ease, and hence concluded tbat the insects were useful in forcing its adoption. 
'The poisonous seeds being intercepted by the netting, leave the atmosphere 
‘within it comparatively pure. It1s possible that by falling on the aqueous 
\vesicles constituting mist, the dust of malaria may be inhaled in a more con- 
jcentrated form, by exposure after sunset.— Wallace on the Propagation of Fe- 
ver. 
_ Preservation or Lire at Sea.—It is a fearful thing in a dismal and dreary 
night, when the gale is howling above, and the breakers are roaring below, to 
be lashed helpless to some cleat or mast, or shroud, whilst the wild waves beat 
over the sufferers, whose hopes have been driven away by the threatened death 
that appears inevitable. Dreadful are the feelings as the ship writhes upon the 
rocks which grind ber stout timbers to mere powder—horrible to witness the 
aging of the ocean 4s it seems to deride in mockery the cries of the despairing 
(crew and passengers. 

“ Als! from thence there's no retreating.” 


(The ship must be their coffin, and the billowy ocean their watery grave. Those 
who have not experienced such visitations, can never form an adequate idea of 
‘the horrors that rush out of the blackness of darkness to torture the spirits of 
ithe afflicted, as they behold first one, and then another, washed away, and, fur 
a few seconds, struggling iu the white foam of the sea against the destruction 
‘that ensues. Even should the weather be fine when 4 wreck takes place—it 
may be after a storm—or, striking on the rocks, that the leak may still over- 
lwhelm the sinking craft in smooth water—the keen agony is the same—and 
oh! to hear the piercing shriek as the last death pang separates time from 
‘eternity ; its thrilling sounds are never to be forgotten. Now, much of this 
might be prevented, and that, too by the simplest neans. The Chinese are far 
ibelore usin this matter. When their large junks go to sea, each passenger 
takes his own merchandise under his immediate care : and it is rarely, if ever 
‘known, that they neglect to carry with them three pieces of stout bamboo, 


waited with anxiety for the time of crop: and the report spread far and wide 
that the old pakeha with the cows was very good and brave and industrious, 
but that he was certainly gune porangi, or ‘mad,’ for he had cut up his seed 
potatoes before he put them in. ‘Poor old man! thcy said; ‘his troubles 
must have turned his head—such a very absurd idea!’ But the crop came 
better than their own from whole potatoes ; and they stared and found that the! 
foolish old man could teach them some lessons in growing food, and they soon 
honoured him as much for knowledge as they had learned to stand in awe of 
his courage and resolution. 

“ And though they have not allowed him to use the whole of his section he 
has now fifty acres under the plough cultivation, sends grain and grass seed 
enough to Wellington to pay for the luxuries which his family require, owns 
several cows and a flock of calls himself the * Laird of Wanganui,’ and 
gives harvest-home festivals. He talked of buying a horse, and caring for no 
man, when I Jast saw him. 

“ But unfortunately, all settlers have not the admirable qualities of William 
Gordon Bell, who had indeed shown a great example of success against the 
numerous difficulties which staggered lesser men.” 

As a counterpart fo the conduct of E Waka, we may transcribe our author's 
picture of the chief of Horowenua :—‘Watanui was perhaps ove of the native 
chiefs who best appreciated the value of the white man's presence and brother- 
hood. He had adopted the Christian faith very warmly, and without in the 
least injuring his authority, for either he himself or his second son always read 
the prayers and enforced the performance of the Christian observances. He 
had always adopted a great degree of civilisation, His house and clothes 


lformed into a kind of triangular seat ; sometimes they have four pieces fixed 
lin a square. These being hollow, will not only float, but wall also sustain great 
weight; and a friend assured us that he was eye-witness to the wreck of one 
of these large junks, when crew and passengers clap;-ed these pieces of bamboo 
round their bodi2s under their arms, and threw themselves into the fickle waves. 
The burning rays of the sun came down with fierce intensity, but John Chma- 
man was prepared even for that. Lake Paul Pry, the everlasting umbrella was 
at hand—it was promptly hoisted, and away they went for the shure, conversing 
as freely as the noise would admit; and truly ludicrous was their appearance, 
jresembling a fleet of gigantic mushrooms broke adrift from their moorings,— 
but all were saved. And what does this simple contrivance suggest' The 
facility of preserving life. Let every article on board our ships be made of a 
‘thoroughly floating nature ; chairs, stools, tables, mattresses, and boats. Nay, 
more—every individual, male and female, should furnish themselves, the men 
with waterproof waistcoats the ladies with pelerines, which may be blown and 
distended by the breath. We have seen some of this kind covered with black 
satin, that look quite handsome ; and, when their uses are taken into conside- 
ration, invaluable in the time of peril. When we hear of the melancholy oc- 
jcurrences that have taken place in steam-boats, we would ask, why are they 
jnot all constructed in compartmenis with double bottoms, and especially at the 
most probable point of collision—the bows! [t is indeed a matter for serious 
ontemplation.—Cruikshank's Table Book. 


Cuntovs Notitcs.—On the door of © certain parish church, not a hundred 
iles from Pendle Hill, was recently affixed the following notice :—“ The 
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churchwardens will hold their quarterly meetings every siz weeks, instead of 
half-yearly as formerly.” 


Raturr Eccentric.—Lord Erskine, in whose province it lay to issue all com- 
missions of lunacy, was himself remarkable for his eccentricities of conduct 
Among other circumstances, it is mentioned by Sir S. Romilly, that the chancel. 
lor on one occasion, showed him two leeches, which he declared had saved his lift 
by their having been applied to his temples during acritical illness These leech 
es he kept in a glass ; and said with the greatest seriousness, that they knew him 
and he had formed a friendship with them. The named them Home anc 
Cline, from two well known surgeons who had attended him, and he declarec 
that they were of very different dispositions.—Medical Gazette. 
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We cannot refrain from offering ovr congratulations to the whole reading 
public of the United States on the prospect of a full recovery from the mos: 
diseased condition of the literary taste that ever befel an intellectual people 
We have heard and read of ** The Poisoners,” ando*t The Thugs” of the Ok 
continent, but whatever mischiefs those may have perpetrated physically, they 
are hardly to be named in comparison with those who have perverted the pub 
lic mind and taste, by trashy (or worse) subjects, published at a low price. in ¢ 
most defective style of appearance. The inundation during the last few years 
of this species of literature (?) has been so vast, and so continuous, that the 
best friends of moral and intellectual culture, began to despair of re-action 
and daily saw either the general mind sinking deeper and deeper in the mire 
of debasing publication, or the general taste degenerating through the hasty 
and craving appetite for books,—of any kind—which were eagerly read 
never digested, but an impetuous desire for ‘* more, more,” thus diseasing the 
imagination by the mass of incongruous and useless subjects, even as the ap 
petite becomes diseased through over-feeding upon too great a variety of highly. 
spiced edibles. 

Happily the intellectual constitution has proved strong ; it has gradually 
thrown off the mass of corrupt humours which threatened to overthrow it ; it: 
faculties are becoming more vigorous, its health is rapidly improving, it i: 
evidently convalescent, and it has commenced a much more wholesome regi 
men. To speak without farther metaphor, we are delighted to perceive a very 
different and a much better class of books finding their way through the rang: 
of society ; the subjects, and the mechanical execution of which both edify anc 
please,andsthe publishers of which are contented toderive a moderate profit whilst 
the purchasers can avail themselves at a moderate price. : 

Doubtless there is, and there always will be, too much that is useless, ab 
surd, demoralizing, and erroneous in principle, as there are and always will be 
weak, wicked, and fanatical among purchasers ; but wherever we turn, now 
we perceive the daily increase of that which refreshes, retines, and enlarges the 
mind. Why should we not add here, that Messrs. Wiley and Putnam of thi: 
city have taken the lead in this intellectual improvement, and that they are 
well seconded if not rivalled by the ever active Harpers, Paine & Burgess 
and by other publishers who are successively devising “ Series” of usefu’ 
works in literature, at once cheap, neat, interesting, and replete with informa- 
tion or amusement? 

We have venture: to iterate and to reiterate our sentiments on the subject 
of Life Assurance, the more confidently because we find upon arguing, that 
it is becoming more and more a matter of important consideration in the com- 
munity. We are not surprised that until very recently it has hardly occupied 
the thoughts of persons on this continent, for the reasons of this negligence 
have been tolerably obvious ; but it says much for the general good sense and 
the vigorous action which follows internal conviction, that upon the point being 
fairly mooted it receives much of the attention it deserves, and does not con- 
clude with a mere abstract approval. 

The introduction into this city of two branch houses of London Assurance 
companies, so far from being derogatory to the interests of the previous exist- 
ing companies here of a similar nature, has given a stimulus to the latter a: 
well as to mankind at large in America, which was the one thing needful fo: 
the promotion of schemes having so much public and private benefit as thei 
object. People being apathetic thereon, few institutions of the kind being ir. 
existence, and these carried on with but feeble exertions on the part of the 
managers, it is almost surprising that they did not fall through, altogether ; bu: 
the introduction of them from abroad, and the energetic action of the agents of 
these foreign institutions, have caused a salutary revolution on the subject. 
People have begun to examine the terms, to consider what they can spare, so 
as to insure a comfortable bequest to their loved ones, to think and reflect on 
the uncertainty of human life, the vicissitudes in the human condition, and 
thus they are not only led to act prudentially but to meditate wisely. A Life 
Assurance is perhaps the only thing, the essence of which is dollars and cents, 
that induces the mind to look into itself and to carry the ideas beyond the 
boundary of a corrupt and selfish world. 


Puituarmonic Society.—This spirited, and decidedly best musical associ- 
ation in America, is again preparing for its winter season, and we hear of much 
that is valuable and new, at present in course of rehearsal. Amateurs, really 


he visitors have been greatly incommoded for want of room ; the committee 
have therefore very wisely decided to remove to Palmo’s Opera house. We 
may as well add here, the information that the subscription list for the season is 
»pen at the store of Messrs. Scharfenburg and Luis, 361 Broadway. The 
subscription is $10 for the season, for which the subscriber is entitled to three 
ickets for each of the four concerts, and has also the privilege—which no non- 
subscriber has—of purchasing not exceeding two extra tickets, for each concert, 
at $1,50 each ticket. 

> We can safely refer our readers to the advertisement of M. Vignes, of 
he “ Hotel de Paris” in this city, because we have experienced his ability to 
Jo justice to such an establishment, whilst he resided in a sister city not long 
igo. M. Vignes is a second Ude in Apician qualities ; the cooking in his house 
veing of the most exquisite order, his wines of most excellent quality, and 
ts for the general comforts of his house we have found them both acceptable 
and all-sufficient. 


Cricketer’s Chronicle. 


GRAND CRICKET MATCH, 
3ETWEEN A SECOND ELEVEN OF THE ST. GEORGE’S CLUB OF NEW YORK AND 
A SECOND ELEVEN OF THE UNION CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA. 

This Match was commenced on Thursday, Oct. 2d. on the ground of the last 
nentioned Club at Camden. We give the results so far as they have come to 
iand, by which it appears that there is great probability of the St. George's 
nen winning in one Innings. There are, however, many curivus turns in 
Jricket, and this game may take a freak lixe many others that have been seen 
ind read of. The following is from a Correspondent :— 

Dear Paterson,—We are now at dinner ; you see the result so far. B—— 
vill add the score of the 2d innings up to the time of departure. We are by 
10 means confident yet, although we lead them so much; two of their best 
nen were not on the ground when we had 8 wickets down, consequently we, 
0 save time, commenced ours and played out, giving them Walton and San- 
jerson to field. Waller’s catch was a fine one, middle wicket on, and Eyre’s 
catch at Short Slip was a triumph ; A. Nash’s play speaks for itself, his bowl- 
ng, batting, and fielding, were the admiration of the whole field. ‘Tinson ran 
timself out unnecessarily, or he would, | am confident, have made a fine score. 
\ntell, on the part of the Union Club, is a left, underhand, swift bowler. The 
‘est of the bowlers (except J. Nichols) are swift, overhand, but rather out of 
actice, and the runs were more from them; the moment the others were put 
m it told. Eyres was well in, and playing beautifully, when Waller went in, 
wut unfortunately the ball from Antell drove him on his wicket, and he knocked 
tis bails off. —I remain yours, P. Q. 

The following is the score :— 

UNION CLUB. 


FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 


Hawthorn, c. Tinson, b. Buckley. 0 4 
Richardson, c. Waller, b. Buckley 0 c. A. Nash, b. Buckley ......... 0 
Dennis, b. A. Nash. 0 
Moon, c. Eyre, b Buckley ...... 4 Spawforth, b. Buckley........ 1 
Antell, b. A. Nasb..... 
Maslin, b.A Nash - 3 b. A. 0 
— 3 wickets to go down at a little be- 
46 fore 5 o clock. 
ST. GEORGE’S CLUB.—rirst Innines. 
Parker, c. Richardson, b. Dennis...............---- 9 
A. Nash, c. Antell, b. 
Spawforth, c. Nichols, b. J. Nichols ............ a 
S. Nichols, b. J. Nichols... 0 
Winterbottom, b. Antell.......... 


N B.—We have since heard that at Sundown on Thursday evening, the 
entire score of the Union Club was 83, and that there were three wickets tu go 


|\down ; consequently in these three they require 28 runs to tie the St. George's 


first innings. 
The Grand Match between the First Elevens of these Clubs will be played 
on the St. George's ground here, on Monday next, the 6th inst. 


CRICKET MATCH, 
BETWEEN THE MEMBERS OF THE JUNIOR CRICKET CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA AND 
ELEVEN OF THE JUNIOR MEMBERS OF THE GERMANTOWN CLUB. 


deserving the name, and indeed all who are sensible of the value of the Fin 
Arts in society, are bound to encourage an institution like this, to the utmost 
of their power. The Concerts of this association have hitherto been held at 


The noble exercise, which we have long been proud to foster in this country, 
is spreading and becoming popular with a rapidity altogether astonishing. If 
the Germantown Club can send forth such juniors as those in the annexed ac- 


the Apollo Rooms, but the demand for tickets has always been so great thatjcount the manly sport there must be in a flourishing condition. The “‘ Juniors’, 
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of Philadelphia have gathered laurels in this enterprize, but it must be ac- 
knowledged that “Sundown” played well for them. No matter, it was“ la 
fortune de la guerre,” and the losers are but sharing a fate to which many 
good players have been exposed. The match to which we allude was played 
at Camden, on Saturday last. It was arranged according to Cricket law that 
if it could not be played out before sun-down the first Innings of each party 
should decide the fate of the game. The result will be seen in following score. 


JUNIOR UNION CRICKET CLUB. 


FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 

Wm. Wistar, c. J. Wistar... ... - 50 runout...... - 20 
Mitchell, c. and b. Withem...... 0c. Piper, b. Marshall.....-..---. 0 
Phillips, b. J. Wistar........... 14 
Clements, b. Withem .......... 7 b. J. Wistar .......-.....-.--- oo 
Blight, b. 5 c. Marshall, b. J. Wistar....-... 4 
Leaming, run out.............- 0 b. Marshall ...........------- - 3 
Greene, leg before wicket... .... c. Camsc,b. J. Wistar......-... 
Nancrede, c.J. Wistar,b. Marshall 0 wot out...............--.----. 0 
Wetherill, c. J. Wistar, b. Marshall 1  c. Piper, b. Marshall........---- 2 
Crawford, not out..... - © c. Piper, b. Marshall.........-.- 0 
Wide Balls.......... Wide Balls... ........... 


GERMANTOWN CLUB. 
FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 


Withem, c. and b. Crawford..... 8 c. Leaming,b. W. Wistar....... 3 
Emerson, b. Crawford .....-. 3. c. Clements, b. Crawford....... 
J. Wistar, b. Crawford.......... 4 not out............-.-..----- - 21 
Clifford, b. W. Wistar...... 
B. Richards, c. Clements, b. W. 

Maxwell, run out .............. 6 
Piper, b. Clements............. 8 
Fisher, b. Phillips... 2 
Toland, b W. Wistar......... Oo 


Byes 1 


RETURN CRICKET MATCH BETWEEN THE QUEEN CITY, AND) 


WESTERN CRICKET CLUB, PLAYED ON WEDNEDAY THE 17TH 

The Queen City having won the choice, sent the Westerns in the first 
innings. Play was called at 10 o'clock. The Westerns scored forty-two 
runs, three wides and three byes. The fielding throughout this innings w 
all that could be desired Howard, as wicket keeper, acquitted himself as but 
few men, we are persuaded, could have done. bowls an uncommonly 
swift ball. But few, however, escaped Howard's cat-like dexterity. In fact 
we know no better illustration of bis quickness than a hungry cat grabbing a 
mouse ; what balls escaped him were safe with Beeching at the long stop The 
innings occupied about two hours. 

The Queen City commenced their innings at about a quarter to 1 o'clock 

We will digress for a moment, for the purpose of putting a question to the 
“ Savans” of the game eastward Has a straight armed bowler a right to raise 
his hand above the line of the shoulder in the swing preparatory to the delivery 
of the ball, the hand being below the shoulder at the moment of delivery! 
We should like to have this question answered in the next number of the Angl 
American or the Spirit. , 

The Queen City made sixty-five runs, no balls two, wide balls eight, and 
bye balls fourteen—nearly all the latter by Ladd's bowling. 

The fielding of the Western's, was good, except the long stop, which was 
not remarkably well done, by Aldridge this inning ; but which he amply atoned, 
for the next. They act more im concert, and seemingly with more confidence) 
in each other than the Queen City members. Each man seems to know his 
own peculiar forte, and is content to abide by it, which gives them a decided 
advantage over their opponents, who doubtiess will soon discover the great 
gt resulting from this singleness of purpose, so to speak, in playing the game 

t will be thus seen the Queen City led the Western's forty-one runs the firet| 
innings. The odds were now at a discount in favour of the Queen City. It 
was extremely amusing to witness the effect of the game thus far upon the 
respective parties. That the Western fellows were very sadly disappointed, 
by it there is no doubt. They undervalued the strength of their opponents.) 
and shared the fate of more important powers, when caught in the same * fix.” 
They were consequently depressed but resolved to fight every inch of the way 
and yield only when fairly forced to capitulate. The Queen City, were on the 
contrary, too much elated by their success, and fell into precisely the same mis- 
take that enabled them to go so far ahead the first innings. They respectively 
illustrate in a very forcible manner the trite adage, that it is much easier to) 
prs up against adversity, than calmly bear prosperity. The following is the 
esult. 


WESTERN CLUB. 
SECOND INNINGS. 


FIRST INNINGS. 


Ss. Ladd, b. Leeson 3 b. wore 1 
w. Ladd, b. Leeson........ once 1 b. Leeson 12 
Ww. White, b. Manison.......... 2 b. 
G. Godden, b. Manison......... 3 b.Manison..............------ 1 
J. Donne, b. 9 ¢. Leeson 24) 
G. Brooks, b. Manison.......... 12 b. Manison..................-- 7| 
E. Godden, not out 5 b. 1 
Ww, Buckingham, b. Leeson 1 b. Leeson 
J. Aldridge, Manison......... 6 b. Leeson 
Wide 3 Wide Balls. ...... esse 


jdisparagement be placed beside any work of Malbone's. 


CITY CLUB. 
FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 
J. Addlesey, b. S. Ladd......... 8 b. S. 2 
G. Howard, b. G. Godden. ...... 13° b. G. Godden 1 
J. Mortimer, b. S. Ladd......... b. G. Godden 2 
Mr. Hattersey, not out.......... | 
S. Manison, c. G Brooks........ 1 b.S Ladd....... dee “ge 
P. Moses, c. R. Brooks ......... 2 b. 5 
fine Arts. 


THE ART-UNION. 

One or two more very good pictures have been sent into the Art-Union the 
past week, amongst which we would observe the following :— 

No. 16. Repeeminc Forreits, by T. H Matteson, a young and very pro- 
mising Artist,the same who painted ‘The Spirit of '76,” and * Sugaring 
Off,” purchased lately by the Art-Union. It is a very creditable picture and 
an evident improvement on the uther two alluded to. There are nevertheless 
some awkward figures in the group, which, though they may be found in real 
life, are far from picturesque. Does he use models! 

No. 11. Marine View, by G. R. Bonfield, of Philadelphia.—This is really 
a good picture ; no Artist on this side the Atlantic paints better water than Mr. 
Bonfield, nor, as a whole produces a more charming picture. 

No. 56. Tue Latrie Frorists, by W. E. Winner, another Philadelphian. 
A pretty little, bright coloured, pleasing picture. We can scarcely say whether 
it partakes most of the English, French, or German school. We perceive that 
‘he Art-Union have purchased the companion, one by the same Artist, previously 
sent to the room. 

Boutelle’s View near Troy, and Gignoux View SwitzeRLann, shew 
great improvement in the styles of these two very deserving artists. 

The picture (No, 14 we think) of Tue Escare or Kine Puiuir, tae Inman 
Cuter, is so monstrous an affair that we are led to wonder how the Art-Union 
could ever have admitted it into the exhibition. If the painter had put a little 
more flesh colour upon the horse which bears the fugitive monarch, the animal 
would have bad all the appearance of a skinned rabbit. Such muscular ana- 
tomy was never yet seen in animalexistence. The * Philip,” notwithstanding 
his diabolical scowl, is anything but grand, and his figure as there represented 
has the body of a giant and the limbs of a dwarf. The subject throughout is 
horrible without being exciting, and we would strongly recommend to the pain 
ter to withdraw it from its present position, and try his hand agai. 

*,* We were very recently favoured with the sight of the latest specimen 
of our respected friend Cumming’s talents. This gentleman, as is well known, 
stands in the highest rank of Artists in Miniature; the specimen we speak of 
is “A group of two children.” The elder of the two is a female tigare with 
alaughing countenance ; she holds acanary-bird in her hands, which she is 
shewing to her brother. The brother is her junior, and he appears to be ad 

miring the bird with infant gaze. The work is in the light and erial style of 
Malbone, it is certainly one of Mr. Comming's best efforts, and may without 
We understand that 
the likenesses are pronounced to be perfect, but of this we are, of course, un- 
able to judge ; there is, however, a life-like expression about the countenances. 
Che group has been executed for a gentleman in Convecticut, and they are 
portraits of his children. As a vignette for engravers this group has been 
much sought for, and we do hope that permission inay be yet given to have it 


jexecuted for one of the Annuals or for some other ornamental publication. 


Scupture. 


La Sortiz pv Baix.—It is one of the greatest critical difficulties, in an 
ovar-fastidious community, to describe and praise a work of art the principal 
object in which is a nude figure ; for, unless it is ushered into notice as a 
* great moral illustration” or a “ great religious subject” it is toe frequently 
left almost unnoticed as not fit for general inspection There is something 
wrong in the moral sentiments where this hyperbolical delicacy is carried out, 
and innate purity can scarcely co-exist with it. in the beautiful instance to 


jwhich we now allude, however, the difficulty is infinitely lessened, through 


the exquisite tact and delicacy with which the artist has handled the subject. 
We have yet but briefly examined the design and have hardly been able yet to 
look into the minute details, but the coup d’ il is most exquisitely captivating 
and a charming naive simplicity characterises the subject. We shall briefly 
describe it to the best of our recollection ; 


The figure is that of a beautiful young female, the size of life, supposed 


g\|to have just come forth from the bath. She is seated on the floor, and, in the 
|consciousness of perfect privacy there is a simple and innocent abandon in the 


disposal of the person and limbs. Her left arm reposes upon a vase-shaped 
water vessel, over which vessel is careless thrown a portion of skilfully chiselled 
drapery the continuation of which falls loosely and easily about her per- 
as she sits, sufficient to give the most complete delicacy to the 
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the display « of his skill and| which that classic comedy was supported ;—we mean as to the style of the 
performance, for almost every one except Mrs. Mowatt, and Mr. H. Placide, 
were deficient in the /etter-study. The Sir Peter Teazie of Mr. H. Placide, 


we need not notice now ; it is admitted to be one of this fine actor's best parts. 


figure, and not so much as to hamper the artist in 
‘aste in anatomy. ‘The figure is playing with a small pet land tortoise which 
she is “enticing to follow a small piece of food held between the finger and 

thumb of her right hand. The hand and countenance are of the finest Greek 
model of beauty, the hair is smooth as from the effects of the water, and the|/Lady Teazle is a character certainly the most difficult in the whole range of 
tresses are closely braided and fastened up behind. upper comedy, and Mrs. Mowatt played it (for the first time,) with great dis- 
The outlines of the forehead and nose are beautiful exceedingly, the upper||cretion, all things considered. Crisp acts the Charles Surfate exceedingly 
lip short, the chin finely rounded, the neck is moderately long, and the head||well, but the harsh unmanageable voice, and the singular gait of this fine actor 
inclines the throat gracefully downwards towards the ground ; there is all the//are against him. Matthews reads the Joseph Surface exquisitely, and nothing 
beautifol roundness without salient points, so peculiar to the grace of female||could surpass his acting in the library scene with Lady Teazle in the Fourth 
beauty, and, where circumstances require, some developement of muscle ; it is|/act, both before and after the fall of the screen. But in general his tone is too 
lugubrious, his enunciation also is sometimes rather too much of the conven- 


produced with the most poetical beauty of softened action. A sufficient de- 
gree of fullness marks the full-grown perfection of the lovely sex, and there is|jtionally grand. Walcott's Sir Benjamin Backbite was too exquisitely ridicu- 
an ineffable air of modesty in the ¢out-ensemble which gives an almost hallowed! |lous, and Sefton’s Crabtree was too grossly vulgar. We regretted to perceive 


effect in the minds of the visitors. Those very difficult parts of sculpture, the||Mrs. Watts—generally a very pleasing and useful actress—exceedingly and 
hands and feet, are finely and correctly wrought out % but if we were inclined||distressingly deficient in the study of her part. 
to offer objection to any portion of this charming work of art, we should say|; A new play is in rehearsal here, it is from the pen of Mr. Epes Sargeant, 
that the eye brows are lifted up so greatly as partially to destroy the intellectu-|/and its title is ‘* Change makes Change. 
ality with which one would wish the figure to be indued. The Artistis M!| Oj. ywpic Tueatre.—With no small difficulty we were just able to crowd 
De Kuyper, Sculptor to the King of Belgium, and the work is a duplicate from||into the theatrical /xjou on Monday evening to witness the extravaganza of 
his own hand, of that which is now in the palace at Lacken, which was exhibi-|/+ Whittington and his Cat.” This venerable legend of the fifteenth century 
ted at the Triennial exposition in Brussels and Antwerp, in 1843, where it at-||has been successfully dramatised in England, and we can imagine that it 
tracted great attention, and was visited by the Queen of England, Prince Al- | would have been sufficiently popular here without the awful and—it must out 
bert, and other illustrious personages. We are told that the Sculptor was)|_xunmeaning transmogrification it has met with here in the second part. If it 
nearly a year engaged upon this duplicate, and that he considers it superior to) /were necessary, for the sake of pupularising the drama, to bring Whittington 
that which he made for the King; and this may easily be, for he, the original|| 9 Coney Island instead of the Coast of Africa, to a place rather abounding in 
designer possessed the entire spirit of the design, and was likely to make the|/frogs than rats and mice, why could it not have been made a Dutch Whit- 
second better than the first, which could not be said of a mere copyist who tington, with a pet Stork, and let him come and devour amphibious reptiles, 
could only imitate what he saw. thus earning for his master the immense riches which the story tells of ; after 
The work has been brought herby Mr. Haight, a highly respectable gentle-||.) 0h he might have gone back to Holland, and have become a distinguished 
man,and lately a public functionary in Europe; it may therefore be safely believed | Burgomaster of his day. The affair, nevertheless, went off delightfully ; afew 
tu be the duplicate stated. It is not here as a show work of art, but is exhibited! |nits were made, the action was well sustained, and Mr. Geo Loder the clever 
here for a short time, in order to add to the opportunities for improving the tastel |. .ica) director was happy in his selection of airs for the occasion. Miss 
for The Fine Arts. Whether Mr. Haight intends it as an addition to his col-)/Cjark made a delightful Whittington, and Miss Taylor was captivating both as 
lection, or designs to dispose of it, we know not, but are inclined to believe|| Wigs Fitzwarren and as a pretended sailor boy. There is now much sprightliness 
the latter, both in the acting and in the daucing of the latter, but we would ask her whe- 
ther she be not sacrificing her voice and musical talents,making them secondary 
Che Drama. “ considerations in her pursuit of profossional fame. We have heard her sing 
better than she did on Monday evening. 


Park Tueatre.—The progress of opera was for some nights interrupted 
through the unfortunate indisposition of Miss Deley, who has had a severe D Ce one i 
cold with inflamation of the throat. This has been a disappointment to lovers 
of music on two accounts ; first, because the fair cantatrice has made great play 
and deserved progress in public favor quite as much for her acting as for hei 
singing, and secondly, because the old and general favorite Brough has been likewise He | 
obliged to postpone his benefit twice whilst her indis position continued.—It 4 play ii 
took place, however, on Wednesday evening, and we need hardly add that ij) 
was a bumper. The opera was “Cinderella,” as altered and adopted by|/7, ,,, Proprictors of the Anglo American := d 
Rophino Lacy,—in fact as is the universal English version. The piece was Grntixwsn,—Ibave taken your paper for more than a year, considesbly 
pete pr _ ae . Dandini as played by Brough himself was not only more, from the weekly carrier, but am informed that [ am not entitled to any b 

mosic bu i mic acring. 
tainments which this bouse can now produce well ; for it again brought for- rr 
ward the very clever Mrs. Blaed, and the excellent stock of the Dramatic por- it 
tion of this establishment. We of New York shall be in danger of becoming bss f ott be entitled to your occasional favors, as well as yearly subsestbers, li 
exceedingly critical in genteel comedy, seeing that itcan be well supported * * ’ * * . : 


in several theatres at once, and that Stars are shining brightly in different|| J hope therefore you will see the propriety of treating all alike and not 
parts of the theatrical firmament at the same instant. The heroines of this||making fish of one and flesh of another.—I remain, m 
class are abundantly numerous ; here we have the unmatched—aye and un- A Proritep Reaper anv Taker. 

matchable—queen of the order, Mrs. Kean, lately departed from us, and again Although the rule which our correspondent complains of would seem to be 

to appear here next week ; we have Mrs, Bland, who, if she do not actually|/nard in some few cases, yet it does only seem, for the remedy is very simple, 

stand in rivalry against the former, needs not to fear competition amongst her|/and js in his own hands—if he will send us his name as a yearly subscriber he 

contemporaries generally ; and Mrs. Mowatt, who is fast obtaining that profes |/at once becomes entitled for all he now asks. Some such rule as the one spoken 

sional “ savoir fairc’ which, only, can place the gems of her talents in theit|| of was necessary for self-protection, and it is to avoid making flesh of one and 


best setting. fish of another that we so rigidly adhere to it. We know not from whom he 

The Keans wili return to The Park for a short engagement on Monday next,|/obtains his papers, but it must be from an agent, as we have not on our books 
and, so faras wecan see “ the Drama” has the best of the contest in a pecu-|/any weekly subscribers. Now, to Agents whether they be our carriers or not _ 

niary point of view, over the once adored ‘* Opera.” we have already made snfficient sacrifice in a liberal discount, and they take 

Bowery Turatre.—The great attractions at this theatre just now, and||therisk of disposing weekly of the amount of their own order. Our corres- 
powerful ones indeed they prove to be, are two Dogs of Messrs. Coney ||pondent most see at once that i: would never do, to give valuable engravings i 
and Blanchard, which have well taught to act in Melodramatie Spectacle ||to weekly purchasers, who might cease to buy, the moment they had possess- a 
They are now performing in “‘ The Highland Drover,” and the incidents in||& themselves of an expensive work of art —Ep. Ano. Am. lie 
which they are brought forward are of a most thrilling nature. This piece, —— tur 
and “ The Black Rangers” the latter introducing a celebrated Indian bred MUSIC. the 
mere, called Pocahontas fill the theatre nightly to an absolutely dease crowd || Sacrep Concert at Hupson N. Y.—We understand that a festival of this bad ) 
We hear, but cannot vouch for the report, that Mr. Deverna, the manager} |nature is to take place about the 15th inst., in behalf of the Funds of the Or- wii 
of the Chatham theatre has projected a dramatic enterprise to be carried out||phan Asylum and Relief Society. We have heard much and favourably of i. 

in Europe and that he has engaged the services therein of Mrs. Shaw andj|this excellent charity, and trust it will on this occasion find numerous friends 
Mr. Hamblin : should this prove trae The Bowery Theatre will for a time be||and supporters. Mr. Geo Loder has the management of this concert, and he T 
deprived of its gieatest lights. will bring a great strength anda fine selection of music forward. We may ; 
Nistos Tueatre.—The establishment here is very unusually strong ; it in-|/"efer to this again when we learn farther particulars. wa: 
cludes at present, Mrs. Mowatt, Mr. Crisp, both the Placides, Chippendale,|| *,* Mr. Templeton will appear on the Opera House (Palmo’s) on Monday 7 
John Seften, Walcott, Metthews, Mrs, Watts, Mrs. Chippendale, and other||the 13th or on Wednesday the 15th inst. We shall be sure of both a musical the 
of|jand a rational treat from the entertainments produced from such a source a# Ac 


good actors. On Wednesday evening, we witnessed here the excellent play 
“The School for Scandal," and were exceedingly gratified by the manner in) thi. : 


| 
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DR. BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 


ACRIMONIOUS HUMOURS THE CAUSE AND ONLY CAUSE OF | 


ALL PaiIN AND DISTRESS IN THE BODY. 


pcronss WORKS GREATLY REPUCED IN PRICE.—IMPORTED BY ED- 
MUND BALDWIN, No. 155 BROADWAY. 

1. THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, being a History of the People as 
| well as a History of the Kingdom, from 55 before Christ to the endcf the Reign of 
| George LL, in 8 vols., super royal, 8vo., Cloth., with many hundred wood cuts.— Price 

v0. 


Pain is the warning given by the nerves that there are acrimonious humours’ g35 


in the body No man ever had an affection of the lungs but 1 arose from Acri 
monious Humours having settled there. No man ever had pain in the head or 
an affection of the heart, but it was produced by the presence upon those parts 
of Acrimonious Humours. So with Rheumat:sm—it is the Acrimovious Hu- 
mours which have settled upon the membrane of the muscles. So with Dysen- 


tery—the Acrimonious Humours have settled up n the mucus membrane oi) 


the bowels, aggravated in most cases by the retention of Hard Fecal matter in 


those important organs. There uever was a pain or distress in any part of the), 


body (unless it was produced by an accident) that was not occasioned by the 


presence of Acrid Humours. is these humours which have to be expelied,| 


and by so doing the Pain or distress is sure to be removed. To do this with 
certainty the BRANDRETH PILLS must be used. They are as innocent as 
bread, yet all-powerful as the remover of the cause of sickness; may be taken 
at any time of day or night without alteration in diet or fear of cold. 


UF Remember, Druggists are not permitted to sell my Pilis—if vou purchase), 


of them you will obtain a coun erfeit. B. BRANDRETH, M D. 

Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office for these celebrated Pills is at 241 Broad- 
way ; also at 274 Bowery, and 24! Hudson-street, New York; Mrs. Booth’s, 
5 Market-street, Brooklyn. 


2. THE PICTORIAL BIBLE, being the Old and New Testament, according to the 
authorized version, wiin original Notes by John Kitto, and many hundred wood cuts. 
3 vols , large 8vo., cloth. —$10,00. 

3. THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF PALESTINE and the PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 
‘PHY and NATUKAL UISTORY of the HOLY LAND, by John Kitto, 1300 Engravings, 
/2 vols., super royal 8vo , cloth.—$6,00. 
| 4. LONDON, forming six volumes, in super royal 8vo., extending to 2500 pages and 
containing 600 wood cuts, bound in cioth — $13.50 
| & KNIGHT'S LIBRARY EDITION of SUAKSPEARE. 12 vols, 8vo. cloth.—$27,00. 

6. THE LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, illustrated with upwards 
‘of 1000 Engravings.—Publisbed under the superintendence of the “ Society for the 
| Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.”—43 vols., \2mo., bound in cloth, lettered —$35.00. 

Aiso,—The MAPS of the » Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” complete 
and bound in 2 vols., } Russia, with an Index to Places —$55,00. iSept 20-:f. 


teary TAYLOR most respectfully announces to the Public, \hat he continues 
ji to give instruction in Singing, and also on the Piano Forte, to pupils who reside in 
this city or in Brooklyn, as 

A. T. will undertake the training of Choirs in Sacied harmony. He will attend to 
|smail soiree parties of young ladies, who are, or may have been, his pupils; and aiso 
|parties of gentlemen amateurs of Madrigals, Quartettes. &c. 
| Orders left for A.T., at his residence, No. 183 Second St., or at the Music Stores of 
Messrs. Nunns & Clarke, Firth & Hall, Dubois & Co., Stodart & Dunham, &c.. will be 


MARTIN’S 
ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE, 
PART 
Published this Day, Oct, 4, 
PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 
CONTAINING A BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVING OF THE “ DEATH OF ABEL.” 

HIS superb edition, with its rich Embellishments, the Publishers flatter 
themselves will be found the most complete of any yet issued, the plan is 
entirely original. It will be accompanied by a Dictionary of Hebrew and Greek 
proper names with their literal meaniigs—a most desirable appendage—and in 

order to secure a wide circulation is published at a price within reach of all. 

Oct. 4-2t. R. MARTIN & Co, 26 Jobn Street 


ST. GEORGE'S CR:CKET CLUB OF NEW YORK. 


ber Regular Monthly Meeting of the St. George’s Cricket Club will be}, 


held at Haydon’s, 79 Chamber Street, on Monday evening, the 6th of inst., 
at 7 o’clock. Punctua! attendance is requested. 
New York, Oct. 2, 1845. JAMES BARKER, Jr., Sec’y. 


HOTEL DE PARIS. 

J VIG NES, one of the late proprietors of the Perkins’ House, Poston, re- 
spectfully informs his friends and the traveliing public,that he has opened the 
house No. 290 Broadway, entrance on Reade-Stree:,calied the HOTEL DE PARIS, 
where he wil! be happy to accommodate those who may pationise him, with loard and 

Logging, by the day, week or month, on the most reasonable terms. 
seTne table wil! be furnished with the best the market affords, andthe Wines and Li- 
quors of very superior quality. 3m. 
EETHOVEN’'S MOUNT OF OLIVES AND THE SEVEN SLEEP- 
ERS —During the week of the American Musical Convention —The sub- 
lime Oratorio of the Mount of Olives, by the immortal Beethoven, and the 
Seven Sleepers, by Dr. Leewe, will be performed at the ‘Tabernacle, on Thurs 


\duly attended to. Sept 20-Im* 
| DR. POWELL, M.D., 
Oculist and Operative Surgeon, 261 Broadway cor. Warren Street. 
| & TTENDS to DISEASES OF THE EYE, and to operations upon that organ from 9 
i to4 P.M. His method of treating AMAUROSIS has been highly successful, This 
| affec'ion is frequently far advanced before the suspicions of the patient are aroused, 
| the disease often arising without any apparent cause, and the eye exhibiting very tittle 
/morbid change. The more prominent symptoms are gradua! obscurity aud impairment 
of vision, objects at first looking misty or confused—in reading, the letters are not dis- 
tinetly defined, but run into each other—vision becomes more and more !ndistinct ; 
|sometimes only portions of objects being visibie, dark moving spo's or moles seem to 
float inthe air, fishes of light are evolved, accompanied by pa n, giddiness, and a sense 
of heavinessin the brow or temple,too frequently by neglect or maltreatment, ter- 
| minating im totalloss of vision. 

CATARACTS and OPACITIES or Specks on the Bye, are effectually removed. The 
most inve'erate cases of STRABISMUS or SQUINTING cured in a few minutes. 
| ARTIFICIAL EYES [INSERTED without pain or operation, that can with difficulty 
| be distinguished from the natural, 
SPECTACLES.—Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular de- 
|fects. Residence and offices 261 Bioadway (cor. Warren-st.) Sept.13-ly. 


RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York,dealer in ‘imported Havana ane Principy 

| Segars in ail their variety. 

Leaf Tobacco fur Segar Manufacturers, and Manufactured Tobacco. [Ju7-ly. 


| SPANISH GUITAR REPOSITORY, 


1905 Grand Street, corner of Mott. 
ADIES AND AMATEURS who are desirous of obtaining a Guitar equal 
| J_4 to the Harp, are respectfully invited to stop at C. Rocers’s Guitar Store 
where their orders will be gratefully received and punctually attended to. 
| Good toned second-hand Guitars to loan or hire. [Sept.13-2m* 


NEW ORGAN. 

‘\ R. GEORGE JARDINE, of this city, having lately erected an Organ 
{VL in the Prot. Reformed Dutch Church in Franklin St.. the subscribers 
jcaunot refrain from expressing in the present form, their unqualified approba- 
‘tion of the Instrument, with which they have been furnished from his manu- 


day evening, the 9th October next, under the direction of 
MR. GEORGE LODER. 
The Chorus and Orchestra will be full and effective, and the solo parts will) 
be sustained by resident talent. j 
Mr. H. C. TIMM will preside at the Organ. 
Tickets, 50 cents each, may be obtained, on and after Thursday next, at the 
principal Music Stores. Subscribers will receive three tickets for one dollar, 
as usual. 
N.B.—The first rehearsal takes place on Thursday evening next, at the Co- 
liseum, 450 Broadway ; where the undersigned will be most happy to meet all 
who have formerly rehearsed with him, and any other good readers who are 
disposed to aid in the attempt to bring out and encourage resident talent. 
Sept.27-2t.] HENRY MEIGGS, 446 Broadway. 


IN PARTS, AT 25 CENTS, 
THE 
HISTORY OF IRELAND, 
FROM THE INVASION BY HENRY THE SECOND TO THE 
PRESENT TIMES. 
BR WILLIAM DOLBY, 
Aided and assisted by a Committee of Admirers of Irish Antiquities. 

Sept.27.-2t. R. MARTIN & Co. 


factory. 

They also feel it to be due to that gentleman, to bear their decided testimony 
in favour of his character and conduct, as developed in their recent business 
‘transactions with him. 

A person so liberal in his terms, and true to his engagements, so honourable 
in bis dealings and courteous in his manners, can not fail (in their opinion) to 
;commend himself to the confidence of the Religious community, as an Organ 
Builder; and to secure for himself a large share of public patronage in the line 
his profession 
| New York, July 14, 1845. 

Signed by Jas. B. Hardenverg, Pastor of the Church. Ben. Wood, John 
Barringer, D. T. Blauvelt, Theo. Brett, Matthew Doff. Henry Esler, Leon'd 
Bleecker. Stephen Williamson, Harman Blanwett, members of the consistory. 

C.N. B. Ostrander, Levi Apgar, Peter Vannest, Organ Committee. 

Aug. 23 —6m, 


FOR THE CURE OF BALDNESs, &c. 
BY LETTERS PATENT OF THE U, 5. 
LIREHUGHS’ TRICOPHEROUS cures Baldness, prevents Grey hair 
entirely, and eradicates Scurf and Dandroff. This article differs frown all 
the other advertised nostrums of the day. Its manufacture is based upon a 
thorough physiological knowledge of the growth of the hair and its eonnection 
with the skin, as well as a knowledge of the various diseases which affect both. 
The Tricopherous is not intended to anoint the hair with, its application is only 
to the skin, and to act through the skin on the nerves, blood vessels, &e., con- 


MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
297 Broadway, New, York. 


F RILEY & Co., (one of the oldest publishing houses and manufacturers 
« of Instraments in the U. S.), keep constantly on hand a well assorted 
stock of Music, to which they add constantly, their own and all the new pob 
lications as soon as issued, which with their stock of Instruments (manufac-|| 
tured by themselves and imported) and other Musical merchandise enables 
them to fill any order they may be favored with in the United States, Canada. 
or the West Indies, with promptness and despatch. 

Military bands supplied, and Instruments warranted. Orders from Schools| 
and Academies solicited. Sept. 13-3m. 


CHURCH.—PARLOUR AND CHURCH BARREL ORGANS, 
HE subscriber continues to manufacture Organs in the most superior man- 
ner, and upon liberal terms. 

Also, those most useful Instraments—Church Barrel Organs—of which he 
was the first to introduce into this country—and for country Churches where 
Organists cannot be procured, they are invaluable.— 

e has been awarded the first Diieions. Viz. Gold and Silver Medals, fox 
the best Organs, for the last six successive years, at the great Fair of the 
American Institute, of this city. 


nected with the root or bulb of the hair. Thus by keeping up the action on 


ithe skin, encouraging a healthy circulation which must not be allowed to sub- 
|side, the baldest head may be again covered with a new growth, and the grey- 
‘est hair changed to its original colour. It is admirably adapted as a wash for 


the head, having the same effect upon Scurf and Dandruff that hot water has 
upon sugar, clearing every furaceous appearance from the skin, which is fre- 
quently the primary cause of baldness and grey hair. In most cases one bottle 
will stop the hair from falling off. Principal office 305 Broadway, (up stairs), 
adjoining St. Paul's, and sold by all respectable Druggists and Perfumers in 
the principal cities of the U.S., Canada, Cuba, Brazil, &c. Sept 6-3m. 


J. BYRNE’S CHBaAP CASH TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 26 Ann Srreer, 
oes respectfully call the attention of the public to his following low lis 
of prices :— 

Fine Dress and Frock Coats ............ $12,00 
Making and Trimming .................. 5,00 to 8,00 
Cassimere Pants ...................---. 4,00 to 8,00 
Making and Trimming .................. 1,50 to 2,00 
Making and Trimming .................. 1,50 to 2,00 

The proprietor feels assured that for style and workmanship, he cannot be 


|su d by any house in the city. 


entlemen are requested to call and examine for themselves, before’ pur- 


GEORGE JARDINE, Organ Builder, 
Aug. 23.—6m. 83 Anthony St. New York. 


chasing elsewhere. Aug.30-1f. 
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UPERIOR PRIVATE APARTMENTS, WITH OR WITHOUT BOARD.—A limited 
number of Geatiemen, or married coupies, but withont young children, may be ac 
commodated with spacious apartments ia oue of Lne most eligibie locations of the city ; 
and with any propoit.on of board that may best suit their requirements. The most uo- 
exceptioauble refereaces wili be given and required. Apply at No. 137 Hudson Street 
in St. Jonn’s Park. 


EDUCATION. 
REV. R. T. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL BOARDING AND 
DaY SCHOUL, 
Fourteenth Street, between Unicersity Place and Fifih Avenue. 
Wis EsSCABL SUMENT, which has lately been removed from Houston Street, is 
now prepared fo. tne rece tion of an increased number of BOARDERS. No ex: 
peuse his been spa ed to reador.it a complete, well arranged school tor Boys. It has 
been Dail. expressiy tur the purpose intended. under the direction ot one of the first 
arcaitects ia tae city, and Me Huddartnas great satisfaction in preseating to his friends 
and the Puolic, au lastitutioa, in which every requisite tor the accommodaiiun, con- 
venience aod comfort of his pupils is combiaed, aud such as the experience of many 
years has suggested. [os situation is,pernaps, the most eligibie whicn could have 
been selected tor tne purpose as regaids heaitn and facility of access. All the advan- 
tages of tne best lasiructors and P, viessors are available, whilst che benefits of a coun- 
try residence are gained by the out-dour atbletic exercises which can be enjoyed in the 
spacious play -grouud. 
Further tuformation as to course of study, and other particulars interesting to 
parents, may be obtained on applicaiion to Mr Muddart, at his residence in Fourteenth 


street. 


N.B.—The regular academical year will commence on the Ist of September, after 


the summer vacation. wi 
The number of pupils being limited in the Day School, vacancies will be filled as they 


occur. 
For BOARDERS and DAY BOARDERS, who are entirely distinct and separate, ap. 


NEAR ASTOR AND LA FAYETTE PLACE, NEW YOuK. 
R. DISBKOW hasthe honour to announce that his Schoolis open Day and Even 


| 
AYE ing, for Equestrian Tuition and exercise Riding. 


| TERMS : 
LECTURE LESSONS. EXERCISE RIDING. 
| 10 40 20 10 00 
Single 200; Single Rides.............. 75 
| N. B.—Highly trained and quiet Horses, for the Road or Parade, to let. 


I—AI! Lessons or Rides paid for on commencing. 

2—One hour allowed on each Lesson or Ride in School. 

3—One hour aad a half to a Lesson 0» the Road. 

4—Hours for Ladies, from 9a. M. to3 P.M. 

5—Hours for Gentlemen, fiom 6to8a.m. and 3to7 Fr. M. 

6—No Gentiemen admitted during the hours appropriated to Ladies. 

A card of address ts requested previous to commencing. 

Ic? Gentlemen keeping their horses in this establishment, will have the privilege of 
jriding thein in the school gratis. Augit—3m: 
lfYONROY’S FISHING TACKLE AND GENERAL SPORTING STORE—No, 52 
| Fuiton-street, corner of Cliff, N.Y.—where every articie in the line can be pur- 
chased for Cash, on the most reasonable terms. Each article of John Conroy’s make 


warranted. 

| Broken Rods, Reels and Tackle, repaired and put in complete order. 

| {ig Amateurs or wholesale purchasers at a distance can rely on every article being 
jsucn as stated at uniform prices. Aug2-tf. 


AN EFFECTUAL CURE FOR THE TOOTHACHE, 


plications will be received at any time. 
TERMS—For Boarders $300 per anuam, (wi hout accomplishments).—Day Boarders 


$50 per quarter — Day Scholars $30 per quarter. Aug, 23. 
OUN HERDMAN’S OLD ESTABLISHED EMIGRANT VASSAGE OFFICE, 61 
Souta street, New York.—The Supscriber, in calling the attentionof his friends and 
the puolic to his anequalled arrangemeuts for bringing out persons from Great Britain 


and Ireland, who may be sent for by taeir frieads, bezs to state that, in consequence of), 


the great increase in this branch of his business, and in order to preclude all unnecessary 
delay of the emigrant, has, at great expense, tn addition to his reguia: agenis at Liver- 
pool, appolated Mr. Phomas H. Dicky, who has been a faithful clerk in the estabiish- 
iment for the last 5 years, to proceed to Liverpool and remain there during the emigra 

tion season, tosuperintead the embarkation of passengers engaged here. ‘The ships 
employed in this live are well knowu to be only of the first class and very fast- sailing, 


commanded by kind aud experieaced men, aud as they sail from Liverpool every five}! 


| FDUE remedy known as SANDS’S CLOVE ANODYNE TOOTHACHE DROPS, is 
| universaily concededto be the best preparation for preventing aching teeth known. 
While it does not injure the tooth, and dispenses with the aid of a Dentist, 1t kills the 
‘pain and removes aii soreness trom the gums. These drops should be in possession of 
‘every famity, for their use and comfort in removing one of the most disagreeable pains 
which we are llavle. 

The followiog testimony from one of our most distinguished practical Dentists will 
ibe considered sufficient evidence ot its merits :— 

New York, Dec. 19, 1844, 


| Messrs, A. B. Sands & Co.—Genilemen—In the course of my practice | have eaten- 
jsively used, with much success, your CLOVE ANODYNE, for the reliet of the Tooth- 
‘Ache; ardasl constantly recommend it to my patients, 1] deem it just to impart my 
jsatisfaction to you. —l am yours, very respectfully. M. LEVETT, Dentist, 

| 260 Broadway, cor. Warren-street. 


days, reliance may ve placed Lual passengers will receive every attention and be prompt 
ly despatened. Wita such superior arrangements, the Subscriber looks forward fora 
continu:tion of that patronage which has been so liberally extended to him for so many 
years past, and shouid aay of those seut for decline coming, the passage money Wi'l as 
usual ve refuaded, and passages from the different ports of Ireland and Scotland cap 
also be secured if desired. For further particulars, apply to 
HERDMAN, 61 Svuth-st., near Wall-st., N.Y. 
in Liverpool :— 
sses J & W Roovinson,) No 5 Baltic Buildings, and 
ir. Toomas HU. Vicky, No. Neptune-st., Waterloo Dock. 
Uz Drafts and Excnange from £1 upwards, can be furnished, payable without charge, 
at allthe p incipal Banking iastitutious throughout Great Britain and ireland, a list of 
which can be seen at the office. My24-tf. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 
CAPITAL $2,500,000. 


T - insured entitled to participation of profits on both European and American poli- 
cies. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


Orrice 74 WALL STREET. 
JACOB HARVEY, Esq., Chairman, } 
John |. Palmer, Esq 
Jonathan Goodhue, Esq. 

James Boorman, Esq. 
George Barclay, Esq. 
Samuel S. Howland, Esq. 
Gornam A. Worth, Esq. 
Samuel M. Fox, Esq. 
Clement C. Biddle, Esq. 


Sears C, Walker, Esq: | 


New York. 


Louis A. Goday, Esq. 

George A. Graham, Esq. - 
LEANDER STARR, Manager, and General Agent forthe Uuited States » 

and British N. A. Colonies. 
Physicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners) 

J. KEARNY RODGERS, M.D ,110 Bleecker Street. 
ALEXANDER E. HOSACK, M.D., 101 Franklin Street. {New York. 
E. ARNOULT, M.D, 366 Broadway. 


BANKERS. 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK. 


Souicitor. 
WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq., 39 Wall-street. j 


The following are among the advantages held out by this institution, which are o 
great importance to the assured,aad such as are seldom offered by Life insurance 
Companies, viz :— 

The peculiar aivantage secured to the assured by the principles of the Loan Depart- 
meat, taus dDiending the utility of a Savings Bank with Life Insurance ! 

A large sun to de perminently iavested ia the United States in the names of three 
Local Directors,(as Crustees)—avatiable always tothe assured as a Guarantee 

and. 

The payment of premiuins, annually, dalf-yearly, quarterly, or monthly. 

No charge for duty. 
fume days allowed after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
icy. 

Travelling leave extensive and liberal; and extra premiums on the most moderate 
scale. 

Conditions in the policy less onerous to the assured than usual in cases of Life As- 
surance. (See pamphiet ) 

The actual and declared profits (published in successive Reports) affording sure data! 
for calculations of ‘he valueof the * bonus” in this:nstitution. These profits will at 
each division be PAiDIN Casu if desired. 

Being unconnected with Marine or Fire Insurance. 

The rates “* for life with profits” are lower than those of any other foreign Company 
EFFECTING [NSURANCEin New York. 

The pabiic are respectfuliy requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
institution—their tables of rates—their distribution of profits —and the facilities afford- 
ed by their Loan Department—before deciding toinsure elsewhere. 

A Medical Examineris in attendance at tue office daily, at 12 o’clock noon, and 3 
o'clock, P.M. Fee paid by the Society. 

(Sept. 6. J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 
Gs TLEMEN or Families going to Europe or elsewhere. who would disencumber 
themselves of their suoerfluous effects such as WEARING APPAREL, either 
Ladies or Gentlemen’s, JEWELRY, FIRE ARMS, &c. &c., by a for the Subscri- 
{ LEV 


ber, will obtain a liberal and fair price forthe same. : 
Office No. 2 Wall-street, N.Y. 


Families and gentlemen attended at their residence by appointment. 


Prepared and sold by A.B. SANDS & Co., Chemists and Druggists, 273 Broadway, 
of Chambers-street, (Granite Buildiags). Sold at 79 FPuiton street, and 77 East 
| Broadway, and by all respectable Druggists in town and country. {7 Be particular 
land ask fer SANDS’S CLOVE ANODYNE.—Price % cents. Ag2-3m. 


WELLING!ION HOTEL, TORONTO. 
| CORNER OF WELLINGTON (LATE MARKET) AND CHURCH STREETS. 

HE Subscribers beg to announce that the abeve Hotel. situate in the centre of bu- 

siness, and adjacent to tue Steamboat Landings and Stage Office, has veen newly 
‘urnished with the utmost regard to the comfort of Families and Travellers. The bu- 
siness will be conducted by Mr INGLIS, who, for seven years, Superiutended the 
|North American Hotel, while occupied by Mr. Wm Campbell. 
The Table will be plenufuliy supplied with the Sub-tantials and Luxuries of the 
|Season,a .d the Cellar is stocked with a selection of the choicest WINEs and Liquors. 
‘From their exverience, and a strict atten'ion to the comfort andconvenience ot their 
Guests,they re-pectfuily solicit a share o: public patronage. 


Or Excelient aud Extensive Stabling attached to the Hotel. 
My31-tf. BELL & INGLIS. 


GUNTER’S DINING SALOON, 
No. 147 Fulton Street, New York. 

H H. GUNTER having taken the above house, begs ieave respectfuily to inform 

e his numerous friends in the City and Country that the Establishment haa under 
lus charge undergone a thorough renovation, and it now affords one of the most ele- 
gant and eligible places of ,efreshment in the City, for visitors or those whose business 
lor gepepentgnes pursuits require them to be in the lower part of the city during the hours 
jof Meals. 
| H. H. G. would also assure those who may be disposed to favor him with their pa- 
|tronage, that while the viands shall in ail cases be the best the markets can afford, the 
charges willat all times be confined within the limits of the most rigid economy 

fi Open on Surdays. Ju.14-6m. 


JAMES PIRSSON, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURER, 
No. 88, 90 and 92 Walker Street, near Elm. 


frp A large stock of the finest Instruments always on band. e 
TERMS MODERATE. (Ju7-6m. 


ROMAN EYE-BALSAM. 


Gi US MORE LIGHT !—The greatest and most exquisitely afflict- 
ing calamity that can possibly befall a person of refined taste, and 
| == whohas a capacity for enjoying alithe giorious sights in this beautiful 
‘world, is a disease of the eyes. The world itseif would offer little satisfaction to the 
jpoor unfortunate suddenly deprived of sight; and even love and friendship lose one 
‘halt of their sweetness when the object of endearment or affection can no longer be 
\grasped by those delicate fingers of ligh which the sou) puts out through the eyes to 
lembrace whatever she holds dear. The blind! the dark! the dimly-seeing! how keen 
ithe com misseration their unhaopy lot inspires! Is it not, then, something to be happy 
| ,bout that there has been discovereda Balsam that will cure—apsolutely and effectually 
\cure—weak, sore and inflamed eyes, which,unless treated in time.always increase, 
jand generally jead to total blindness! Be warned in time, and go seek the remedy, 
while you can yet see your way. 

The Roman wye Balsam is a prescription of oneof the m@kt celebrated oculists—has 
been a long time im use. and js confidently recommended to the public asthe best and 
most successful salve ever used forinflammatory diseases of the Eye !ncases where 
the eyelids are very inflamed, or the bal! of the eye thickly covered with blood, it acts 
almost like magic, and removes all appearances of disease after two or three applica- 
tions. In dimness of sight, caused by fixed attention to minute objects, or by long ex- 
posure to a strong light, and in the weakness or partia] loss of sight from sickness or 
sid age, it isa sure restorer, and sould be used by all who find their eyesight failing 
without auy apparent disease. This Baisam hs restored sight in many instances 
where almost total blindness, caused by excessive inflammation, had existed for years. 
Inflammation and soreness, caused by blows, contusions or wounds on the eye, or by 
extraneous bodies of anirritable nature introduced under the eye lids, is very soon re- 
moved by the application of the Balsam One trial wil: convince the most incredulous 
of its astonishing eflicacy. Put up in jars with fui) directions for use. Prepared and 
sold by A. B. SANDS & Co., Wholesale and Retai! Chemists and Druggists, 273 Broad- 
way, cor. Chambers-st , Granite Building, and 79 Fulton-st.; 77 East Broadway. Sold 
also by Druggists generally, in town and country. Ag2-3m. 

GENUINE BEARS’ OIL. 

LINY, the celebrated Naturalist, speaking of Bears, informs us 
< that their OIL was used by Cleopatra as the most nutritive sub- 
stance which could be applied to her magnificent hair. Science 
has given the Moderns no compound for this purpose equal to the 
=~ provisions afforded by Nature inthe grease of the Bear. Its effects, 
especially in the form of Oil, are truly wonderful. The capillary roots are strengthen- 
ed; the bulbs are nourished; and the young hair increases in quantity. Even bald 
spots become fertile under its influence. if the roots have not been totally annihilated ; 
and this is rarely the case, except at an advanced age In fact,the GENUINE BEARS’ 
OIL, is unquestionably the best preparation for the Hair that the world has yet seen. 

The GENUINE OIL, highly perfumed and purified for the purpose of the toilet, by 
4. B. SANDS & Co., Chemists and Druggists, 273 Broadway, con. Chambers-st. Sold 
also at 79 Fulton-st., and 77 East Broadway. Price—50 cents large bottles ; 25 cents 
small. Sold also by Druggists generaily throughoutthe Union. Purchasers should ask 

oi, and take no other. Ag?-3m, 


I> All orders left at the Subscriber’s Office, or sent thr Post Office, will be 
punctually attended to, My2-ly. 


Sands’s GENUINE Bears’ 
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CASTLE GARDEN. 

HESE spacious premises have at jength been opened in most excellent style; no 
T description can adequately convey a notion of its numerous excellencies. ‘Ihe 
Italian Opera Troupe are there, the Eljlsier Brothers, the unsurpassed Cline, all the 
Orchestral talent of the City, and on Sundays, there will be a selection of Sacred 
Music for the Million, at 12) cents Admission—the seriously disposed may view the 
reat works of the Creator trom the promenades outside tne wails, while the more 


may lift up their hearts in Sacred Song. Operas ou Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays. My1i7-6m. 


NEW ARRANGEMENT. 
EGULAR MAIL LINE BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BOSTON, via STONING- 
TON AND PROVIDENCE, AND via NEWPORT, composed of the following 
very superior and well known Steamers, running in connection with the Stonington 
and Providence Railroads and the Boston and Providence Kailroads :— 
MASSACHUSETTS, of 600 tons, Capt. Comstock. 
MOHEGAN, 400 Lous, Capt. 
NARRaAGANSSTT, 600 tons, Capt. Manchester. 


RHOVE (SLAND, 1000 tons, Capt. Thayer. 
Under the new arrangement, which will offer increased comfort and advantage to 


travellers and shippers oi freight, the line will be established daily on and after the 10th 


April, leaving New York, Boston and Providence every afternoon, (Sundays excepted.) 


Wiilleave New York at 5 o'clock P.M. from Battery Place. 

Wili Jeave Boston at 4} P M. 

Will leave Providence at6P M. 

Will leave Newport at 8 P.M. 

Will! leave Stonington at 9 P.M, 

Via Stoaington, the MASSACHUSETTS, Capt. Comstock, on Mondays, Wednesdays, 


and Fridays, at 5 P.M. 
Vii Stoniugton and Newport, the NARRAGANSETT, Capt. Manchester,on Tuesdays, 


Thursdays, and Saturdays at 5 P.M. 

Passengers on arrival of the Steamers at Stouington, will be iiomediately forwarded 
n the Railroad Cars to Providence and Boston. 

For passage or freight, apply on buard at north side of pier 1, 22 Broa iway, or office of 


Sam|. Deveau, freight agent, on the wharf. 
Tickets for the route, and sieamer’s berths, Can be secured on board, or at the office 


of Harnden & Co., 6 Wall Street. My1t7-6m 
G. B. CLARKE, 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
No. 132 William Street, 3 doors West of Fulton. 


B CLARKE returns thanks for the extensive patronage bestowedon his estab-| 
e lishment during the last twelve months, and at the same time would inform the)! 
readers of ‘‘ The Angio American,” that his charges for the first quality of Garments is) | 


much below that of other Fashionable Houses located in heavier rented thoroughfares 
Tne style of the work will be similar to that of Bundage, Tryon & Co , with whose es- 


tablishment G. B. C. was for a long pericd connected. 
GENERAL SCALE OF PRICES. 


Fise Cloth Dress Coats $16,00 to $20,00 
“ Bik Cess Pants - 6,00to 6,50 
“ Satin Vests of the very best quality................ - 3,50to 4,50 

Prices FOR MAKING AND TRIMMING. 


$7,/0 tu 39,00 


1,50t0 2,00 


Pasts and Vesrs 
John Clarke, formerly of 29 New Bo 


ic7? A Specimen Coat always to be seen. 
G. B CLARKE, 132 William Street. 


treet, Lond 


I FIRST PREMIUM DAGUERRIAN MINIATURE GALLERY, 
Corner of Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 
| «@ T this Gallery Miniatures are taken which, for beauty of colour, tone, and effect, 
A can at all times recommend themselves ; and which are at least equa) to any that 
have been heretofore executed. M. B. BRADY respectiully invites the attention of 
the citizens of New York, and of strangers Visiting the City, to the very fine specimens 
of DAGUERKREOTYPE LIKENESSES on exhibition at his Establishment; believing 
\that they will meet the approbation of the intelligent Public. Mr. Brady has recently 
made considerable improvement in his mode of taking Miniatures, particularly with re- 
igard to their dur bility and colouring, which be thinks cannet be surpassed, ond which 
jn ali cases are warranted to give satisiaction. The coiouring cépariment isin the hangs 
lof a competent and prac. ica! person, in which Mr begs to claim superiozity. 
| DY The American Institute awarded a First Premium, at the late Fair, to Mi. M. B. 
‘BRADY forthe most EFFECTIVE Miuiatures exhibiied. 

*,* Instructions carefully given in the Art.— Pilates, Cases, Apparatus’s, &c.,sup- 
iplied. M. B. BRADY. 


USEPH GILLUTT’S CRUTUN PEN—A new articie, which for elasticity and deli- 
\J cacy of point, surpasses any pen hithertomade by Mr.Gillott. It possesses a greater 
jegree of strength than other tine pointed pen, thus making of amore durable churac- 
| The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in ai) sections of this 
jcountry, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following ports of the 
\t}reat Croton Aqueduct. 
| The Dam at Croton River. 
** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 
= Harlem River. 
View of the Jet at nl 
Fountain in the Park, New York. 
“ in Union Park, ” 
The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the qaality and style 
must render them the most popular of any offered to the American public. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new articie of Barrei Pen, com- 


nining strength, with considerable elasticity, for sale to the trade b 
June ®. HENRY JESSOP, 9] John-st. 


CHEAP AND QUICK TRAVELLING TO THE WESTERN STATES, 
CANADA, FOR 1845, 
FROM TAPSCOTT’S EMIGRATION OFFICE, 
South Street, corner Maiden Lane 
To BUFFALO in 36 hours. | CLEVELAND in 60 hours. 
DETRUIT in 4 days. 
MILWAUKIE, RACINE, SOUTHPORT, and CHICAGO in 6 days. 
TORONTO, QUEENSTON, &c., CANADA, in 2) to 3 days. 
ie Subscriber having made arrangements with various first class lines of buats on 
| the Erie, Pennsyivania, vhio, and Wabash Canals, Buffalo and Central Railroads, 
|&c., Steamboats on the North River, Lakes Untario, Ene, Huron,and Michigan, and the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, Steamboats and Railroads to Philadeiphia, and Baltimore, 
&c , are enabled to forward Emigrants and others lo any part of the Western States and 
|Canada, in the very shortest time, and at the lowest pussibie rates. 

Persons going West are invited to call at the office and examine the “ Emigrant’s 
Travelling Guide,” showing the time, distance, rates of passage, extra baggage, &c , 
to almost any partof the Union. Parties in the country wishing one of the above 
|Guides, will have the same forwarded, or any information will be cheerfully commum 
cated by addressing, post paid, W. & J. T. TAPSCUTT South-st., 

Mylo-tf. corner Maiden Lane. 


Counsellor at Law. Office No. 77 Nassau Street—House No. 426 Broome Street — 
Otfice hours from 9 AM.to6PM. (ij A: W. will take Acknowledgments of Deeds 
and other instruments in all parts of the City, without any extracharge. (My24-ly 


ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
Established in 1805—Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION STERLING, or $5,000,000. 
JOSEPH FOWLER and R.S. BUCHANAN, No. 27 Wall street, opposite to the 
Bank ot Commerce, as General Acents, are duly empowered to receive, and confirm at 
once, ail eligivle risks for Iasurance on Single Lives, Joint Lives, and Sarvivorshiy 
Anquities, oa the same favourable termsas at the London Office. 
ADVANCAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY :— 
Perfect Security —arising from a large paid up capital, totally independent of the pre- 
mium fund. 
Partivipation at once in all the profits of the Company. 
Low Premiums for short term of Lite. 
Life Policy holders’ premium reduced every three years. : 
Bonus of eighty per cent —or 4-5tns of the Profits returned to the Policy holiers every 
three vears at compound interest. 
Profits ptid in cash, or trken in reduction of the annual premium, or in augmentation 
of the sum insured, at the option of the policy holder. a 
A fair compensat'on allowed 01 the surren ter of Life Policies to the Company. 


Example of Rates for the Insurance of $100. 


pY NDER WATSON, Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds, Attorney and 


Agenext birth | For ONE | For SEVEN | For whole Life without] For whole Life 
day. Year. Years. profits. with profits. 
25 92 1 03 92 217 
30 1 06 113 219 2 48 
35 1 i8 1 25 255 288 


40 1 31 1 44 3 00 3 39 

From the above it will be seen that the Albion offers all the advantages of a Mutua! 
Co, with the important addition of a large ptid up Capital ; and by paying the profits 
in cash, the policy holders derive advantages during their own lives, by a reductio: 
every three years, until the premium ceases, when they still continue to participate in 
all the profits of the Co. 

The public is respectfully requested to calla’ the Agency and examine the superio: 
advantages afforded by the Albion Office—in its safe and economical rates of premium 
to which may be attributed the extraordinary success which has hitherto attended the 
operations of the oldest and most respectable Companies in England. ‘ 

Insurance at all ages from 10 to 74 years, from $500 to $15,000 on a single life. 

Medical Examiners. 
J. W. FRANCIS, M. D., No. | Bond street. 
J. C. BEALES, Esq., M. D., 543 Broadway. 
Travelling limits very liberal. The necessary forms, and every information may be 


obtained by application to JOSEPH FOWLER, 
Jy 12 tf R. S. BUCHANAN, 27 Wallstreet. 


TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION OFFICE, 
Soutu Sreeet, corner Marpen Lane. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1845. 

ERSONS about sending for their friends ia any part of the Old Country are respect- 
P fully informed by the Subscribers, that the same system that characterized their 
house, and gave euch unbounded satisfaction the past year, will be continued through 
the season of 1845. 

The gret increase in this branch of their business, and to g've satisfaction to all par- 
ties, necessitates one of the firm to remain in Liverpool to give his personal attention 
to the same, therefore the departure of every passenger from that place will be superin- 
tended by Mr. WM. TAPSCOTT, and the utmost confidence may be felt that those sent 
for will have quick despatch and proper care taken by him to see them placed on board 
ship in as comfortable a manner as possible. Setter preof that such will be the case 
cannot be adduced than the punctual and satisfactory manner in which the business 
was transacted through the past emigrating season. The ships for which the Subscri- 
bers are Agents comprise the 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOi. PACKETS. 
THE ST. GEORGE’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS anp tHe UY'TED LINE 
OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

Making a ship from Liverpoo! every five days—the possibility of delay is therefore pre- 
cluded. The well established character of those Lines renders further comment unne 
cessary ; suffice it therefore to say, that the Subscribers guarantee to give satisfaction 
to all parties who may send for their friends through them. Ia all cases where those 
sent for decline coming out, the full amount of money paid fortheir passage will be re 

. Afree passage to Live 1 from any port in Ireiand or Scotland can be se 
cured, Apply or address (post paid), W T.TAPSCOTT, 
South Street cor. Maiden Lane. 


DAGUERREOTY PES 
LUMBE DAGUERRIAN GALLERY & PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT, 251 Broadway 
corner of Murray-street, (over Tenney’s Jewelry Store). awarded the Medal. four 


||Premiums, and two ‘highest honors,” at the Exhibitions at Boston, New York, and Phila- 


| elphia respectively, for the best Pictures and Apparatus ever exhiinted, 

Price of these superb Photographs reduced to that of ordinary ones at other places, 
sotna no one need now sit for an ordinary likeness on the score of economy.—Taken 
any weather. 

Plumbe’s Premium and German Cameras, Instractions, Plates, Cases, &c. &c., for- 
warded to any desired point, at Jower rates than by any other manufactory. 

WaNTED—T wo or three skilful operators. apply as above Mr2y. 


DRAFTS ON GKEAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
ERSONS wishing to remit money to their friends in any part of England, Ireland, 
Scotiand, or Wales, can be supplied with draits payable at sight without discount, 
for any amount from £1 upwards, at the following places, viz. :— 
IN ENGLAND—The National and Provincial Bank of England; Messrs. J. Barned & 
‘o., Exchange and Discount Bank, Liverpoo! ; Messrs. Jas. Bult, Son & C ., London~ 
and branches throughout Engiand and Wales. mt 
IN IRELAND—The Nations] Bank of Ireland, and Provincial Bank and branches 
thbronghout Ireland. 
IN SCOTLAND—The Eastern Bank of Scotiand, Nationa! Bank of Scotland, Green- 
»ck Banking Company, and branches throughout Scotland. 
My10-tf. W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT, South-st., cor. Maiden Lane. 


PARR’'S LIFE PILLS. 
EAD the following testimonialsin favor of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, which have been 
selected from hundreds of similar ones on account of their recent dates :— 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Sinclair Tousey, Postmaster of Joslin’s Corners, Madison 


County, N.Y 
November 4th, 1844. 
Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gentiemen—I! am requested to state to you, that Mr. 
f. W. Sturdevant, of Amsterdam, expresses his great satisfaction at the efficacy of 
Parr’s Life Pills. Also, Mr.J. Fairchild, of Cazenovia in which opinion Mr. A Be 
of Chittenango, aiso fully accords. Indeed,these Pills have superseded all others in 
New York state—they are not a brisk Pill, but *‘ slow and sure,” and | have never yet 
met with an instance where au invalid has persevered in taking them, that has not been 


cured of the most obstinate and long-standing dyspeptic diseases. 
(Signed) S. TOUSEY. 


Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gents—Having used Parr’s Life Pills on several oc- 
casions when attacked by violent bilious complaints, and having been fully satisfied of 
their efficacy, | beg leave injustice to you, as proprietors of the medicine, to testify: 
much. Yours respectfully, WM. H. HACKE 

Long Island, Nov. 9, 1844. 


’ New York, Nov. 2, 1844. 

Sir—As I have received so much benefit from the use of Parr's Life Pills, | feel it 
juty | owe to this community, to make the facts in my case public. I was afflicted for 
(5 years with dyspepsia and erysipelas. J tried remedy after remedy, but none appeared 
to afford me any relief At last | was induced by a friend to try a box of Parr’s Life 
Pills, which I did, and before Lhad taken two boxes I found great relief. I have since 
taken three boxes more, and now thank God, I find myself perfectly cured of the ery- 
sipelas, and greatiy relieved of the dyspepsia-— Judging from my own case. ! sincerely 
believe Parr’s Life Pills is the hest medicine for the above complaints, and likewise as a 

family medicine, yet offered to the public.—! remain, 
Yours respectfully, ELIZABETH BARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 


From our Agent in Philadelphia. 
ASTONISHING CUKE OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 

Messrs. T. Roberts & Co.—Gentlemen—Having received the greatest benefit from the 
use of Parr’s Life Pills, can give yon my testimony in their favour without the least 
hesitation. For the last five years I have been afflicted with the Liver Complaint, and 
the prins in my side were great, attended with considerable cough, a stopping and 
smothering in the throat ; for three weeks before I used the Pills 1 was completely ie- 
duced, and had become so weak as to be almost unable to walk; and I could not sleep 
more than two hours of a night, so completely was my system under the influence of 
my complaint. I have spent over two hundred dollars for medical attendance, and all 
the different kinds of medicines celebrated for the cure of the Liver Complaint, without 
having received any permanent relief, and | can say now that since I have been using 
Parr’s Life Pilis, | have been in better health than | have experienced for the last five 
years. | am also stronger, | sleep as good as ever | did, and can walk any distance. 

Any person who doubts these statements as incorrect, by inquiring of me shall re- 
ceive more particular information. JOSEPH BARBOUR. 
Poplar Lane, above Seventh Street, Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 


Sold by the Proprietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court, London, and 


cy in Liverpool— 
WM. TAPSCOTT, orGEO. RIPPARD & SON, 96 Waterloo Road. 


117 Fulton Street, New York and by all re: table D: ists in the United States, 
(Mr,15-*f.) 
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STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL. | 
HE Great Westera Steam-ship Co.’s steam ship GREAT WESTERN, Captain Ma-) 
thews ; and their aew iron sieam-snip GREAT BRITAIN, Vapt. Hosken, are 


pointed to sail duriug the year 1545, as follows :— 
FROM NEW-YORK, 


FROM LIVERPOOL. | 
Great Western Saturday 17th May | Great Western Thursday 12thJune 
Great Western do Stu July | Great Western do 3ist July, 
Great Britain do 2d Aug. ; Great Britain Saturday 3ULh Aug, 
Great Western do 23d Aug. | Great Western Thursday 18th Sept) 
Great Britain do 27th Sep. | Great Britain Saturday 
Great Western do Lith Oct. , Great Western Thursday oth Nov! 
Great Britain do 22d Sov. | Great Britain Saturday 20th Dec! 


Passage money per Great Western, from New-York to Liverpool, $100, and $5 Stew 
ard’s fee. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
New-York, Jan. 27, i845. 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPJVOL PACKETS. 
O sail from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPUOL on the IIth of each 
mouth :— 

FROM NEW YORK. 
SHERIDAN, Capt. A. Depeyster,26 Sept 
GARRICK, Capt. B. 1. H. Trask, 26th Vet, 
Capt Asa Eldridge, 26un Nov. KOSC1US, Capt. Asa Eldriage, llth Jan. 
SIDDUNS, Capt. B Cobb, 26.4 Dec. SIDDUNS, Capt, &. B. Cobo, Feb 

These suips are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as cumbine great speed with unusual comioit tor pas-) 
senyers. 

Seen care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price} 
of passage hence is $100, for which ampie stures will be provided These ships are, 
cominanued by experienced masters, who will make every exertion to give generai sa- 
tisfaction. 

"Neithet the Captains or owners of the ships willbe responsible for any letters, parcels! 
or packages sent by them, uniess regular bills of laden are signed therefor. for freight) 
Or passage, apply to K. GOULLINS & Uo , 56 South-st., N.Y., orto | 

BROWN, sul l/PLEY & Co., Liverpool. 

Letters by the Packets willbe charged 12} cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, 
and newspapers | cent each. : | 

Messrs. &. ws. Codias & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers: 
to aiscoatinue all Adve-tisements not in their names of their Liverpool Packets, viz:—| 
the Roscius, Siddons, Sheridin and Garrick. To prevent disappolutments, notice is 


hereby given, that contracts for passeugers can only be made with them. My24-tf. | 
— | 

} 

| 


RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. 
My 10-tf. 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
SHERIDAN, Capt. Depeyster, llth Nov. 


| 
| 
| 
GARKICK, Capt. B. ub. Trask, Dec. | 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPVOL PACKETS. 

AILING from NEW YORK on the I1th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 

month 

FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL, 

Steruen Wairney,W C Thompson,May | SrerHen Wuirney, 1000 tons, Feb. 26. | 

Untrep States, A. Britton, June il Unirzp States, 700 tons, March 26. | 
Viretntan, Chas. Heirn, July ViRGINtan, 700 tons, April 26. 
Warersov W. il. Allen, aug. th WATERLOO, 9u0 tons, May 26. 

The qualities ani accommodations of the above ships, and the reputation of thet: 
commauders, are well known. Every exertion will be made to promote the comfort of 
passengers and the interests of importers. ‘Tae price of cabin passage to Liverpool is 
fixed at $100. The owner wiil not ve responsible for any letter, parcel, or package, sent 
by the above ships, fur which @ billof lading is not signed For freight or passage, apply 
to ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. (My24-ly. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS, 
AILING from New York on the 6th, and from Liverpool onthe 2ist of each month, 
excepting taat when the day of sailing fail on Sunday the Ship wil be dispatched 
on the succeeding day. : 

Ships. Captains. | From New York. From Liverpool. 
Ashburton, ‘Mf. Huttieston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,| Feb. 21, June 21. Oct. 21, 
Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6, | Mar. 21, July 21, Nov.21,) 
Independence, P.Allen, Mer. 6, July 6, Nov. 6, | April2l, Aug. 21, Dec. 21, 
Henry Clay. (Ezra Nye, Apnl6, Auy. 6, Dec. 6,| May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 21, 

These snips are of a very superior character; are not surpassed either in point of 
elegance and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, 
and offer great inducements to siippers, to waom every facility will be granted. 

They ace commanded by expericaced and abie men, whose exertions will always be 
devoted to the promotion of tne convenience and comfort of passengers. 

The price of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
description will be provided, save Wiaesand Liquors, which can at all times be obtained) 
upon application to the Stewards. 

Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, 
Parceis, or Packages sent by them, ualess regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor., 
ight or passage, apply to 

For freight or passage, NNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.¥., or to 

My3!1-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 

LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE Ist, LOrH AND 2UTH OF EVERY MONTH. 
WIS LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which 
will succeed etch other, in the order in woich they are named, sailing punctually 
from New York and Portsmouta on the Ist, 10th and 20th, aud from London on the 7th, 
17th and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz.:— 


Snips. Captains. From New York. { From Portsmouth 
St. James Meyers Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. 1 Feb 20, June 20, Get. 20 
Northumberland & Griswold 10, 10, 10 March July 1,Nov. } 
Gladiator R.L Bunting 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 16) 
Mediator \J.M.Chadwick |Feb. 1, June 1,0ct. 20, 20, 20) 
Switzerlaad &. Kaight 10, 10, April l,Aug. 1,Dec. | 
Quebec ‘Ff. B. Hebard 20, 20, 20 30, 10, 10) 
Victoria EB. Morgan Marchi, July 1,Nov. 20, 20, 
Weiliagton Chadwick 10, 10, 10May 4,Sept, 1,Jan. 1 
Hendrick Hudson G. Moore 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Prince Albert Sebor Ap-il 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 20, 20, 20 
Toronto Tinker 10, 10, 10 June 1,Oct. 1, Feb. | 
Westminster lovey 20, 20, 20 10, 0, 10 


These ships are all of the first c!ass, and are commanded by able and experienced na- 
vigators. Great care willbe taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best de- 
tion. 
“The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward foreach adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the cap\ains nor the owners of these packets will be responsible| 
for aay letters, parcels or packages se vt by them, unless segular bills of lading are signed 
herefor. Applyto GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78 South-st.,oc to 
My24-tf. JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following, 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 


ng day, viz:— 
eye - Masters. Days of Sailing from Ne Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 
Cambridge, W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
England, S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
Oxford, J.Rathbone, 1, Nov. 1,Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, 


uma, (new)|A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 
A.G Furber, (Aug. t, Dec. 1, Afri: 1 Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 
New York, Thos. B.Cropper, Aug.16, Dec. 16, Aprill6 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbus, G. A. Cole, ‘Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1/Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 
Yorkshire, (new) |D.G.Bailey. — Sept.16, Jan. 16, May 16Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 

Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every, 
descriptioa will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
nished by the stewards if required. ; 

Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 

arcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


a to 
For freight or passage, apply GOODHUE & Co.,64 Seu Rie 


FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 
ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., iiasal- 
ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse pianis ot all the most 
t i species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. 


| |Urders for Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. Bouquets of choice 


\flowers tastefully put up at all seasons. 

N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 
Gentlemen suppiied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of characier with pla 
ces. Ap. 20 tt, 


HENKY’sS CHINESE SHAVING CREAM; 
OR, ORIENTAL COMPOUND. 

7 principal ingredients of this velightful Grientsl Compound, being of Eastern 

origin, the preparation differs entirely irom any others heretofore ofiered tor the 
Same purpose. its component parts are hela in the highest estimation where best 
known, but the composition itself is entirely NEW, ahd only requires a trial of its 
qualities, to satisfy all of its real worth, Jt has cost the Proprietors years of jabor, 
and much expense, to bring the article to its present siate of perfection, and is now 
submitted for puolic favour on its own merits, With the confident beijiet that it is the 
best as well as the most economical Shaving Compound now in use. 

A perusal o the following testimonials is respectfully requestea :— 

PROGRESS OF SCIENCE.—\Nothing is more intelligibly indicative of the amazing pro- 
gress of Science inf this age, than the innumerable additions which are constantly made 
to the sum of our minor comforts and luxuries. In our dwellings—in our cooking—in 
our clothing—in all our enjoyments and conveniences, we are daily receiving new ac- 
cessions to our comfoit. Even in the business of shaving, Science has been minister- 
ing largely to our enjoyments. That process, instead of being an affliction, is now po- 
sitively a comfort—that is, if you use Sands & Co.’s admirable ** Shaving Soap.” Just 
tury it.—N. Y. Herald. 

SOMETHING FOR THE BEaRD.— Not to make it grow, Reader—that is not exactly de- 
sirable; but a sp.endid article of Shaving Cream, uasurpassed, and, we believe, un- 
surpassable. Messrs.a.B Sands & Co , 273 Broadway,are famous forthe superiorit 
ot every thing they sellin the Drug and Perfumery line ; but they never did * bearded 
man” agreater favor than in furnishing him witn “ Henry's Chinese Shaving Cream.” 
ic is beautifulin appearance, beautiful in use, and a most decided juxury.—New York 
American Republican. 

fife Several of our contemporaries have exhausted the power of language in praise 
of a new compound ot the saponaceous kind, sold by A B. Sands & Co..273 Broadway, 
called Henry’s Chinese Shaving Cream.” Itis, indeed, a capital article, and deserves 
all that is suid of it.—N. Y. Morning News 

THE CHINESE SHAVING CREAM, prepsred by Sands, is one of the most pains-saving 
articies everinvented for the use of the bearded half of humanity. Itis so convenient 
ind pleasant that, once tried, it will always after be deemed an indispensably requisite 
it the toilet of a gentleman.—N. Y. Sun 

SUMETHING NEW FOR SHAVING.—A beautiful compound, ir the shape of “ Henry's 
Chinese Shaving Cream,” has recently been tried by us in underguing the * beard reap- 
ing’? process ; and we truly say that this preparation, introduced by Messrs. Sands & 


|| lo , 273 Broadway. is the pleasantest emoliient to the skin we ever made use of. It 
'|makes the face soft and pleasant, and reither smart nor roughness follows the trace 


of the razor. Itis decidedly the best thing we ever used, and for travellers, and those 
who do their own barbering,” is invaluable —N. Y. Ezpress. 

Sorr Soar.—The best razor in the wurld is of little use, provided the shaver has to 
work for hours mixing up lather from hard seap. No mancan go through the operation 
of shaving, without he is aided by one or other of the shaving Compounds for sale by 

he Perfumers. OF all those which we have tried, we give “ Henry's Chinese Shaving 
Cream,” prepared by A.B. Sands & Co.,the p eference. It raises a thick, de:icate and 


||jcreamy lather, which facilitates the mowing operationtamousiy. We would not have 


any objection to receive a hali-dozen pots of it, which would jast us about a half-dozen 
years.—N. Y. Aurora. 

Prepared ond sold by A. B. SANDS & Co., Chemists and Druggists, 273 Broadway, 
cor. Chambers-st., N Y.—Price,50 cents per jar. Sold also at 7¥ Fulton-st,, and 77 
East Broadway, and by Druggists generally in town and country. Ag?-3m. 


plaxe FORTE AND MUSIC STORE —JAMES L. HEWI?PT, has removed tis Piano 
Forte and Music Store to 295 Froadway, (La Forge’s New Buildings,) where will 
tways be found alarge and gene, a! assortment of Music and Musical lustruments of 
svery description, both at Wholesale and Retail. 

J L WU is the sole agent for this city, for the sale of Lemuei Gilbert's (of Boston) 

celebrated Patent Action Piano Fortes, which are now considered by the most eminent 
vrotessors equal, if not superior, to any made. 
Military Bands supplied with the very best Instruments, all of which are warranted 
pertect —All orders for Music, Musical instruments, or Piano Fortes, addressed to the 
Subscriber, will meet the same attention as if by a personal application. 

Myl7-6m.) JaMES L. HE VIT'T, 205 Broadway, between Reade and Duane 

SANDS’s SARSAPARILLA, 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS 
EASES ARISING FROM AN (MPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM. 

The operation of this preparation is three-fold, It acts as a tonic, strengthening the 
diges'ive power and restoring the appetile, as an aperient, peculiarly suited and gentle 
in its laxative effect, and as an antiseptic, purifying the fluids of the body, and ne utra- 
lizing in the blood the active principle of disease. The many well authenticated cures 
ot Scrofula of the most maliguant character, wrought by Sands’s Sarsapariila, have 
given wi e and deserved celebrity. But itis not alone m Scrofula ner in the class 
of diseases to which it belongs, that this preparation has been found beneficial. It is a 
specific in many dis@ases of tne skin, and may he administered witn javourable results 
inall; it also exercises a controling influence in bilious complaints; and when the s)s- 
tem has been debilitated either by the use of powertul mineral medicines or other 
auses, it will be found an excellent restorative. 

The following interesting case is presented, and the reader invited to its careful peru- 
sal. Comment on such evidence is unnecessary. 
Madisonville, Ky., Feb 22, 1845. 


Messrs A.B. & D. Sands—Having used your Sarsapartita in my family, and witnessed 
its beneficial eflects on one of my children, | fee] it to be a duty | owe the community 
to make the casepublic Abouttwoyears ago my little son was attacked with Scrofula 
or King's Evil, which broke in eight or nine places round the neck and jaw, and which 
finally affected bis eyes.rendering him entirely blind. During the first year from the 
time he was taken, he was attended by several physicians, but continued to get worse 
until I despaired of his ever getting well. Having seen your Sarsapariila advertised 
with certificates ot its cures, | concluded | would give it a trial, and accordingly sent 
to Cincinnati «nd procured a few bottles, and now, aflerhaving in all nine bottles, 
(have the gratification of saying he is well. The sores are all entirely healed, and his 
sight nearly as good as ever it was; and! have no hesitation in saying that he was en- 
uirely cured by the use of your Sarsaparilla.— Yours truly, E. BASSETT. 

The following statement is from a gentleman whois one of the first Drugg'sts in the 
city of Providence, and fiom his extensive knuwledge of medicines of every kind, and 
his experience of the effects of Sands’s Sarsaparilla, his opinion, is one of peculiar va- 
tue to the afflicted— 

SANDS'S SARSAPARILLA.—1 speak experimentally when say that this medicine 
ts far more effectual in the cure of chronic or acute rheumatism than any other prepara- 
tion Lever tested. Having endured extreme suffering at times within the last five years 
trom repeated attacks of inflammatory or acute Rheumatism,! have recently used 
Sands’s Sarsaparilla with the happiest success; my health is now better than it has 
been for many months past, my appetite is good, and my strength is rapidly returning. 
{attribute this healthful change eutirely tothe use of this poteut medicine. Feeling a 
deep sympathy with those who are afflicted with this most tormenting and painful com- 
olaint. | cannot refrain from earnestly recommenoing to such the use of tais valuable 
specific. Having the most entire confidence inthe medicine and skill of Dr. Sands, ! 
was induced thereby to try the effects of their Sarsaparilia, and | take pleasure in ad- 
djing my testimony to that of many others commendatory of its invaluable properties, 
anknown to and unsolicited by the Messrs. Sands. CHARLES DYER, Jr 

Feb. 15, 1845 ; Druggist, 40 & 42 Westminster-st., Providence, R.I. 

For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy ,see 
pamphlets, which may be obtained gratis 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by 

A. B.& D. SANDS, Druggist, 79 Fulton-st., 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, N.Y. 

Sold also by Denguiste generally throughout the United States and Canada. Price $1 
per bottle, six bottles for $5. John Holland & Co., Montreal ; John Musson, Quebec ; 
J. W. Brent, Kingston; S. T. Urquhart, Toronto; T. Birkle, Hamilton, Canada; Agen 
for the Proprietors by special appointment. 

The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sand's $ Hla that 
has and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of dis 
easesto which the human frame is subject, and ask for Sand’s Sereaporiile, aasne 


C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. 
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